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cs 
Ring, joy bells, loud and clear, 
Ring 1n the glad New Year! 
Joy, peace and hope declare 
To waiting hearts.—W. P. Brown. 
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Every farmer should have anote book in which 
to enter the chief events of the year. If no such 
book has been kept, begin one now, and record in 
it all important matters. He must be a poor far- 
mer who cannot find in the experience of the past 
year something that suggests improvement, and in 
his forward look he should enter in his book, at 
the proper month, a memorandum to make sure 
that these be undertaken. Every farmershould ask 
himself if all the farm buildings are insured in a 
safe company. Do not neglect this. Examine all 
chimneys and flues to see that no woodwork goes 
too near them ; wood but moderately heated for a 
long time becomes tinder-like and takes fire very 
rapidly. This and the careless storing of ashes are 
the most frequent causes of fire in farnt houses. 
....Making ready a good supply of fire wood is ex- 
cellent winter work. If much is to be done it will 
pay to rig up a circular saw to run Dy horse power. 

=> 
Live Stock Notes. 

Nowhere does the hand of the master appear 
more profitably than among his fattening and 
other stock. If he sees to their care and feeding, 
and keeps tiem in health and growth, they will 
come out in better condition in spring et a less 
cost than if trusted to the most careful man, who 
has not, the interest of ownership....Give the pigs 
a warm, tight pen; corn, or corn meal is an expen- 
sive material with which to keep out the cold air. 
Warmth is a great saver of food in fattening ani- 
mals...See that the watering arrangements are con- 
veniently reached, and do not let the young animals 
struggle with the older ones for their share, but let 
them out first. Sheep will thrive all the better if, 
in addition to their corn-stalks and other ‘‘ coarse- 
” they are given a daily feed of mixed corn 
and oats.... Waste is often seen in the careless use 
of hay and other fodder. To throw down these 
upon the ground in the barnyard wastes, by tramp- 
ing under foot, enough to pay the cost of several 
feed racks; hay may be made by saving it. 

=. 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, 

In the mild days which come in the ‘‘ January 
thaw,” considerable out-door work may be done, 
and one can often complete jobs that the advent of 
cold weather caused him to suspend....It is well 
in procuring trees to not order too many varieties. 
Mice should be kept from young trees by a conical 
mound of soil about a foot high; this will serve 
also to stiffen the trees in heavy winds. Trap or 
shoot and eat the rabbits, or repel them by rubbing 
the stems with bloody meat. Watch the tops of 
fruit trees; the eggs of the tent caterpillar may be 
seen as bands near the end of small twigs; cut off 
and burn. If strawberry beds are not covered, 
apply straw between the rows, and but little upon 
the plants. In the absence of other material, corn 
stalks or brush may be laid between the rows, 
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Kitchen and Market Garden. 
Vegetables stored in pits may be covered too 
thickly in mild weather; on the other hand, in a 
sudden cold turn more covering may be needed. 
.Potatoes must never be frozen. Onions are 
not injured by freezing, but they must thaw grad- 
ually. Sweet potatoes need a temperature of sixty 
degrees all winter, and winter squashes the same. 
.The earth over cabbages often freezes, and 
they are very difficult to take cut. Take advan- 
tage of a thaw and get out a sufficient number to 
Every farmer near a mar- 
ket shonta sana ies is using his land to the 
best advantage. Indian corn and many other farm 
crops cannot often be raised to profit on land 
within easy reach of a market, whether of a city 
or manufacturing town. Early cabbages and spin- 
ach and other greens meet a ready sale in towns 
where there are many factory laborers, and small 
fruits find a much better sale than in the cities. 
a 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
It is very disheartening to find that a sudden 
fall in the mercury, zeroward, has blighted all ones 
hopes—and plants. The advice of the most expe- 
rienced is to either get up the heat or remove the 
plants to 2 place somewhat warmer than that in 
which they are. Dryness of the atmosphere is one 
of the greatest enemies of the window gardener, 
and to have success one must contrive to moisten 
the atmosphere. Dust, though named last, is not 
the least of house- casi enemies; sheltering the 
plants while the room is being sw -ept, showerings, 
and above all else, to wash small leaves thoroughly, 
one at a time, with a soft cloth will keep off dust. 
If one raises home plants he will find that, like 
other pets, they have to be fed, to be watched over, 
and petted like so many babies..... Bring on the 
bulbs, a few at a time, for forcing; also other 
plants to be forced. As soon as flowers in the 
windows are past their prime remove them to an 
unused room. 


ee 
Bee Notes for January. 


Bees wintered indoors should be allowed to re- 
main as quiet as possible. Examine them occasion- 
ally to see that mice have made no attempt to gain 
admission. As we have already enjoined in these 
columns, by no means disturb bees that are win- 
tered indoors by moving them outside for flight. 
This has proved by experience to work far more 
injury than good, Should signs of dysentery ap- 
pear, however, this rule is of course to be set aside, 
as it would only result in death to allow them to 
remain as they are. As soon as indications of dys- 
entery are observed, set the bees out on their sum- 
mer stands in the warm part of the day for a 
cleansing flight. After they have remained out a 
few hours return them with as little jar as possible. 
It may be necessary to repeat this several times 
through the winter, should any stocks be so 
affected, but judgment must be used and no rigid 
rule observed. Bees wintered on the summer 
stands should be examined often, as mice are more 
troublesome in the field than indoors, and it is 
astonishing to those unfamiliar with the fact, how 
small an aperture they will pass through. They 
seem to love the warmth furnished by the cluster, 
and will persevere until an entrance has been 
gained into the hive, unless it is well guarded. 
Throughout this and in fact all the winter months 
a board should be placed over the entrance, to 
shade it from the sun, as its strong rays shining 
into the entrance often induce the bees to fly out 
when it is really so cold that they become chilled 
and cannot get back. Hives covered with snow 
are in the best possible winter quarters, and they 
should be allowed to remain so. Do not remove the 
snow, as the bees will not suffocate even if out 
of sight, for it has been practically demonstrated 
that those so covered have wintered with a much 
less percentage of loss than those that have been 
cleared of snow. It is not best to feed bees this 
menth, as perfect quiet is necessary. Those, how- 
ever, that require it may have a few bars of cream 
candy placed on top of frames under the cushion. 
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attle Interests. 


The question of Cattle Trusts, and how they will affect the ranch 
interests of the West, the Southwest, and the Northwest is of great 
moment to all concerned in the breeding, fattening and slaughtering 
of beef cattle. The views put forth are that Cattle Trusts are to pro- 
tect ranch interests ; but from the hour of inception these rosy hopes 
seem to the majority doomed to disappointment. The motive of the 
project is readily found in the fact that the cattle business has been 
overdone throughout the Union. The supply has grown enormously, 
and there are practically too many beeves to be fed. The ranches 
have been trampled and grazed over until the natural grasses have 
been consumed, and another spring must open before a fresh supply 
of sustenance can be had for the wild herds of the plains, and the 
semi-wild denizens of the buttes of Montana. Ranchmen became 
alarmed at the low prices. They perceived something to be wrong. 
The leading ranchmen, those of Montana, Wyoming and Colorado— 
Texas, not being so seriously affected, was less largely represented— 
came to form a Cattle Trust, in the elusive hope of recovering lost 
ground and returning to or rather restoring the palmy days of the 
cattle business. The mistakes committed by cattlemen are amazing 
to the close observer of the business; in truth, there is an entire 
absence of discretion which is remarkable in many ways. The man- 
ner of supplying the live stock markets of the East is unaccounta- 
ble in these advanced days, when the use of telephones and the send- 
ing of telegrams for all business purposes annihilate distance, and 
bring the needs of New York to the cognizance of the Western 
shipper within a few hours. Still, with all these facilities, the East- 
ern markets were oversupplied with heavy corn-fed beeves when 
the thermometer ranged close to one hundred degrees, and such a 
creature as a slaughterer needs in the cool weather of autumn was 
never then to be had,: the supply being of coarse, lean, grass-fed 
cattle. The branding with hot irons, practiced in the West, is an- 
other source of loss. These brands grow with the growth of the 
young animals, and thus, at maturity, the hide is greatly depreciated 
in value. Branding on the horns or hoofs is of no detriment in com- 
parison ; but the use of ear marks is the proper distinction. 

Through the vast pasture and corn-growing regions of our land, 
cattle breeding has been overdone. Men absolutely ignorant of cat- 
tle raising, as a business, plunged headlong into the vortex, and, as 
was to be expected, many were swamped, meeting financial ruin. 

The severity of the winter of 1886-1887 depleted the range herds 
and was a benefit rather than a loss, in that the pressure of over-steck- 
ing was reduced. It seems what ought to be done with our Western 
and Northwestern herds is to concentrate the animals sufficiently 
grown to be protitably fed within the limits of the corn-growing 
belt of the Union, and there hold them from six to eight months ; so 
that, when ripe for slaughter, they could be shipped East as required, 
and not as now hurried forward pell-mell. Dangerous error is prev- 
alent as to the taking capacity of the Eastern markets, quite as 
much as to the grades of quality most salable at the various seasons 
of the year. A steer is immature so long as its fat is soft, and when 
such animals are slaughtered a waste of raw material is sustained. 

Ten years ago there was a shortage of store cattle in our land ; 
well bred grades were required for feeding in the corn districts, also 
herds were in request to utilize the grains from the large distilleries 
and the remains from the glucose factories. In those happy days the 
profits of cattle breeding and cattle feeding were so large that no 
bounds were placed to the ambition of the ignorant: not alone did 
Americans and Canadians undertake the industry, but Great Britain 
sent us of her idle sons, and ranching on a wide basis was commenced. 
These same enterprises frequently entailed loss, instead of bringing 
in profit. This huge mistake was further aggravated by the opening 
of the Western dressed meat business with Great Britain from the 
United States, as it taught British merchants that they could ship 
beef from Australia, New Zealand, and the Plata Country, in all of 
which regions beef cattle were to be had for a song, and where 
mutton might be said to have been valueless, there being at the time 
no market for it. Now carcases of sheep reach London, England, in 
excellent condition, the refrigerating being accomplished by means 
of compressed air. The volume of the trade can be well expressed 
when we state that one vessel—sailing ships are used—will bring in 
a cargo of 25,000 carcases of Australian mutton, which will be frozen 
hard, and not injured in flavor or hurt in their nutritive qualities. 
This mutton is cheap and depresses the beef market. 

Not many years ago Chicago was seven days distant by cattle 
transit from New York, now the time is three days from city to city, 
consequently loss from shrinkage is much reduced; in former days 








seventy-five pounds was looked upon as a fair average of loss from 
fatigue, now fifty pounds would generally cover the shrinkage, and 
under favorable circumstances of weather cattle now come through 
and not lose over thirty pounds. This old-fashioned seven days’ trip 
included stoppage for market purposes at Buffalo and Albany, New 
York being regarded asthe end of creation. This is nowall changed, 
and many heavy shippers buy in Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago 
and ship through to New York and other Eastern points. Another 
aid is that the cattle trucks in present use are better equipped than 
they were ten years ago, the cattle suffer less, and arrive in better 
condition. Inter-State law has helped the trade, in that rates are 
equalized and many ranchmen have dropped out of the business; 
but these advantages must be supplemented by increased care in im- 
proving the range-bred herds, and by a cautious study on the part 
of Western shippers of the varying needs of the Eastern markets. 

That Cattle Trusts’ have been formed to bring the ranchman 
nearer to the consumer is the reasonable supposition, still this happy 
issue is retarded, and there are those who perceive in a great Cattle 
Trust only a means to be used to concentrate the markets and place 
the controling power in the hands of the few. So much for the 
great Western interests; but what of the South. Florida is push- 
ing to the front. One Florida cattle owner offered a leading 
broker of New York, a short time ago, the sale of his marketable 
herds, saying that he was ready with 6,000 bulls! The tempting 
offer was declined, the bewildered broker adding that the sausage 
market was abundantly supplied from the ranks of the scrub bulls 
raised nearer home than were the patriarchs of the herds which 
browse knee deep in water on the bunch grass of the Flowery State. 





Natural Development of Fish Eggs. 
SETH GREEN. 
is ame 

The time of year has now come when the rivers and lakes of the 
North are nearly all frozen over, and the fishing tackle must be laid 
aside until the opening of the waters in the spring. The readers of 
the American Agriculturist will find time now to reflect on what is 
going on down in the dark cold waters covered with ice and snow. 
The fish that have been fortunate enough to escape the lures of the 
angler, and the wiles of the poacher, are there roaming about in 
search of food, and doubtless many of them are rejoicing over their 
lucky escape from some murderous hook or other device which 
threatened to remove them from their watery paradise. Several 
varieties of fish belonging to the salmon family have cast their 
spawn, and those eggs which have been properly vitalized, and 
escaped the numerous perils to which they are subject, are now 
undergoing the process of hatching. 

If one could get down under the water close enough for exami- 
nation he would see a round object about the size of a small pea, 
nearly transparent, and of an orange hue, gently moving about in a 
sheltered nook where good fortune had cast it, safe from the nose 
and eyes of its numerous enemies. He would see also that this 
favored location was in close proximity to a spring bubbling up 
between the crevices of the rock, or lying in a little secluded bower 
made of stones where it receives the action of the current of the 
waters without being carried away. This gentle motion is sufficient 
to prevent sediment of the various substances which are constantly 
floating in the waters, similar to the small particles of matter in the 
air which settle down as dust. As such a sediment would be sure 
death for the egg, it must be kept clean by being constantly jostled 
about by the action of the water. If from any cause this current or 
circulation of the water is cut off for any length of time, the egg 
settles on the bottom, turns milk white, and soon decays. 

As the egg is being thus moved about it is constantly maturing. 
If after a certain number of days—from twenty to forty, depending 
on the temperature of the water—you could take it up and examine 
it in a small phial, you would see that the fish had begun to form in 
the egg. The most prominent part that could be discerned would 
be two little black specks, which are the eyes. The fish keeps stead- 
ily growing more distinct to the eye each day, until, at the time the 
waters are about to open up in the spring, the shell of the egg breaks 
open and the little fish will commence wiggling his tail for dear life. 
When first hatched he is handicapped by the yolk sac attached to 
him, but after thirty or forty days this disappears, and he assumes 
the dignity of a fish ready to start out and fight the battle of life. 

In artificial propagation all of the dangers from liability of not 
receiving proper circulation, and of being covered up—and many 
other disastrous things which are liable to occur—are removed, and 
the young fish are protected until they can look out for themselves. 
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The New York Quarantine.—IZ. 


DAVID W. JUDD, COMMISSIONER SINCE 1873. 


> 
For a clearer understanding of what follows, the reader should 
peruse the first and connecting paper, which, together with map and 
illustrations, appeared in our last (December) issue. Therein was 
designated what comprises the various divisions of the New York 
Quarantine Establishment; also the two artificial islands, Swinburne 
and Hoffman [the first for the sick, and the second for detained 
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was designated as the Fifth Division. The Hopkins was, however, 
sold a few years since, and one of the tugs hecame virtually useless. 
When, therefore, cholera suddenly made its appearance last autumn 
the Commissioners found it necessary to immediately charter a small 
steamer or tug forthe emergency. During the present winter a new 
steamer or tug will be provided for the Department, to be in readi- 
ness for the cholera, should it make its appearance early in the 
spring, which is not at all improbable. 

Figure 3 shows the Quarantine burying ground, designated as 




















Fig. 1.—GROUNDS AND RRESIDENCES OF HEALTH OFFICER AND DEPUTIES, STATEN ISLAND, 


well passengers], and likewise the quarantine anchorage grounds, 
were illustrated and described. Our first illustration in this number 
presents what was last month designated as the Fourth Division of 
the Quarantine Establishment, to wit: The residences of the health 
officer and deputies. They are located close by Fort Richmond, at 
Clifton, Staten Island, and just above the Narrows—Fort Ham- 
ilton and the abandoned Fort LaFayette being on the opposite side 
of the Narrows. The grounds, for which the State paid sixty thou- 
sand dollars in 1872, comprise eight acres, and the buildings con- 
sist of one single and one double residence, out-buildings, boat- 
houses, work shop, pier and bulkhead. Up to this time the property 
has cost the State about one hundred and ninety-six thousand dollars, 

















Fig. 2.—ROARDING AN INCOMING VESSEL. 


Here the health officer and his two deputies (the latter living in the 
double house) reside the year around. At the wharf is seen the health 
officers’ tug with steam up preparatory to boarding an incoming 
vessel. 

Figure 2 represents the tug drawing near to the latter as she is 
sweeping majesticaily up the Bay. Until within a comparatively 
brief period there \ ere two steam tugs and one steamer, the N. K. 
Hopkins, belonging to the Quarantine Department, comprising what 
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the sixth and last division of the department. This is situated at 
Seguines Point on Staten Island, eight miles across the Bay from 
Swinburne Island. It is located on an isolated lonely spot close by 
the waters of the Bay, with a heavy body of timber intervening be- 
tween it and the cultivated farm residences which dot this portion 
of Staten Island. Here the bodies of those who die at the hospitals 
on Swinburne Island are transferred, cither by tug or by row-boats. 
When cold weather comes and all danger is obviated, friends of the 
deceased are permitted, if they desire, to remove the bodies, Appli- 
cations, however, for these removals are not very frequently made. 
There is naturally considerable opposition on Staten Island about the 
location of the Quarantine burying ground at this point, and the 
State Legislature may authorize this winter the erection of a crema- 
tory on Swinburne Island. Another scheme coutemplated, in case 
cremation is not deemed best, is to erect a small burial ground of 
crib work, in close proximity to Swinburne Island, This proximity 
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3.—QUARANTINE BURYING GROUND, 


to the hospitals isa desirable feature, in case of the prevalence of any 
epidemic, as eight miles, especially in row-boats, is a long distance 
to convey the dead from hospitals. 

Figure 4 shows the steamer Illinois, designated in our first paper 
as belonging to the Third or Anchorage Division of Quarantine, and 
which is required by law to be at anchorage in the lower bay, from 
May until November, as a residence for the deputy health officer and 
men who board vessels from infected ports. Her position in the lower 
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bay is such that the physician on board with his aids can immedi- 
ately examine all vessels from infected ports immediately upon their 
entrance from the ocean, thereby removing every chance of convey- 
ing disease to the adjacent shores, which might be done were such 
vessels permitted to pass on to the Narrows. Of course one would 
suppose that life on this old war-ship, loaned by the general Govern- 




















Fig. 4.—THE ‘ILLINOIS’? AT ANCHOR IN THE LOWER BAY. 


ment to the Commissioners of Quarantine for the last twenty-five 
years, might be regarded as rather a lonely one for those who remain 
there six months of the year. They, however, can contrive by vari- 
ous means to make their ‘‘home” pleasant and evon attractive. 
The ‘‘old hulk,” as she is familiarly called, includes reception, sitting 
and dining-room, kitchen and dormitory. Figure 5 shows a view 
of the dining room, which until recently was enlivened by an 
aviary embracing numerous singing birds and birdsof rare plumage. 

We have, in the previous paper, explained that when a vessel 
arrives from any port, coastwise or foreign, where there has been 
yellow fever, cholera, or smal]-pox [or any vessel from points where 
Quarantine diseases may be supposed to exist], she is compelled to 
come to anchor near the Illinois. If the boarding officer finds any 
cholera or yellow fever on board, a signal is set and one of the Quar- 
antine steamers proceeds down the Bay and conveys the sufferers, as 
stated in our last article, to Swinburne Island. Their clothing is 
immediately burned in a furnace constructed for that purpose. The 
well passengers who have been exposed are detained on the vessel or 
taken to Hoffman Island, as the Health Officer may deem best. 
The vessel is thoroughly fumigated and purified, and not allowed to 
proceed to her wharf in New York or Brooklyn, until such time as 


























Fig. ®— Tne “ILLINoIs’’’? DINING ROOM. 


the Health Officer considers it safe for her todoso, The sameis true 
of the passengers, who are detained because of exposure to disease. 

Charged with delicate duties, and having no little responsibility 
resting upon his shoulders, the Health Officer is wisely and justly 
entrusted with large discretionary powers. Indeed, the Quarantine 
Law, after designating his various functions adds, ‘‘It shall be the 
duty of the Health Officer in the presence of immediate danger to 
take the responsibility of applying such additional measures as may 
be deemed indispensable for the protection of the public health.” 
All the fees in Quarantine goto the Health Officer. They are derived 
from boarding foreign vessels, boarding coastwise vessels, night 
boarding, fumigation and vaccination. He receives six dollars and 
a half for boarding vessels from foreign ports, and from one to three 
dollars from coastwise vessels. Foreign vessels are boarded the year 
around. Coastwise vessels are boarded from April until November. 
It is rather noteworthy that the law providing for these boarding fees, 
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which was passed in 1820, is still in operation. During the fifteen years 
the writer has been Quarantine Commissioner he has maintained that 
the health officer should receive a liberal salary and the fees be devoted 
to defraying expenses, thereby removing the necessity of any appro- 
priations from the State Legislature for the maintenance. While 
the advocacy of this policy has of course provoked opposition, 
often of an unpleasant character, he is confident that it will sooner 
or later be adopted by the State. Very naturally Health Officers in the 
past have declined to surrender their fees; and yet the Health Officer 
in the future who should voluntarily come forward and advocate 
the substitution of a salary for fees, would insure great popularity 
for himself, and disarm the criticism which very generally is made 
(too often unjustly) regarding any department of Government where 
the fee system prevails. The Quarantine Commissioners, who receive 
an annual salary, are by law made the custodians of the Quarantine 
Department, to enact such rules and regulations as they may deem 
necessary for the care and protection of the entire establishment. 
They at the same time constitute a Board of Appeal to which any 
person may appeal from the decision of the Health Officer, their de- 
cision being final. While, therefore, the Health Officer has the care of 
the sanitary portion, the Commissioners are entrusted with the fiscal 
management of the Department. I may add in closing, that after 
yellow fever has ceased to be regarded with any apprehension, both 
Health Officer and the Commissioners now likewise apprehend no dif- 
ficulty in successfully coping with cholera, when the repairs now 
required are made to the Quarantine Buildings, and other necessary 
changes and recommendations are carried out. That is to say: 
while a visitation of cholera is anticipated in the spring, it is be- 
lieved that the present Quarantine Establishment, when put in per- 
fect order, robs the scourge of the terrors which it once possessed. 





Justice Triumphs. 


eS 

The last forms of our December number were already on the 
presses when the telegraph brought the final decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Driven Well Patent case—ad- 
mitting only of a short notice. This decision ends one of the most 
important litigations relating to the rights of farmers, and one of 
the most obstinately defended cases ever brought before the United 
States Supreme Court. In declaring the patent invalid the Supreme 
Court reverses its own decision, as given in the last July number 
of the- American Agriculturist, and fully vindicates the position 
taken by us when, in 1883, we advised farmers to combine and resist 
the unjust claims and extortions of the Driven Well Ring. The 
present decision of the Supreme Court is based on the fact, now 
clearly proven, that the invention claimed to have been made by 
Col. N. W. Green in 1861, in Courtland, New York, was in actual 
and public use for several years before application for patent was 
made by him. 

The value of driven wells to farmers and others can hardly be 
overestimated. No other modern invention has contributed so much 
to the comfort of farmers, and the sanitary amelioration of country 
homes; and, while no one would have begrudged its inventor a rea- 
sonable royalty for the right to use a driven well, the frauds and 
oppressions perpetrated by the ‘‘ Professional Well Drivers” have be- 
come.almost intolerable. As the patent would have soon run out by 
its own limitation, the loss to Col. Green and his associates cannot be 
very great, but to the farmers and country residents in general, the 
gain, and with it the feeling of security assured to them by this de- 
cision, is invaluable, and a “‘ joy forever.” 





Farmers’ Debts. 
pea 

The aggregate indebtedness of the farmers of this country is put 
at two billions of dollars—more than the national debt. ‘Yet there is 
no need to fear that the farmers will be bankrupt. They yearly 
produce articles worth four billions. The farmers do a business 
compared with which their indebtedness is small. Nevertheless, 
a little ready cash need not wait long for profitable use ; likely, if 
it were spent to make the house and land better, it would bring 
high interest. Some men have foolishly buried silver or gold in the 
earth; yet many American farmers could wisely put money into 
their land, and had better put it there in the form of manure or 
tillage than to buy with it other land. Going in debt for luxuries 
cannot be too strongly condemned ; for the farm once mortgaged is 
half lost. Insects may destroy the wheat, storms the corn, drought 
the grass ; but none of these attack the mortgage. Debt has made 
many gray heads, and too much land has killed many a farmer’s wife, 
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A Suburban Cottage Costing $1,300. 
L. B. VALK. 
> 
The illustrations herewith give a perspective 
view and two floor plans of a small, conveniently ar- 
There is a wide porch extending 
On entering, one 





ranged cottage. 
the entire length of the house. 
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| in perspective ; 


figure 2 is the plan of the first 
floor, and figure 3 the plan of the second floor. 
= aa 
Fancy Cheese. 
> 
Cheese, like all Other products used as food, is 
made more attractive and salable by putting it into 





passes through a vesti- 
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| months of the milking period. There are not many 


ordinary cows able to do this, and yet there are at 
least one million of them wanted. This suggests 
to the breeders of cows an exceedingly remunera- 
tive business in rearing grades of Jersey and Guern- 
sey stock, which will be able to supply the wants 
of this large class of small dairies. The best cow 

for this purpose is a 
esp ocross- bred, of two 





bule into a hall six feet h— 
wide. The stairs to the Hi 

second floor are con- |; 

veniently placed to take i 

up as little room as | 

possible. At the rear | 
of the hall is a door | 
opening into the kitch- || 
en, which contains a | 
sink and dresser, and 
other conveniences. A 
stairway in the hall 
leads to the cellar. A 
large closet is also pro- 
vided for kitchen uten- 
sils, ete. To the right 
of the closet door is a 
door leading to the 
dining-room, which is 
spacious, well lighted 
and cheerful, and pro- 
vided with a closet for 
china. The parlor is 
separated from the hall 
by an arch for a por- 
tiére. The parlor is 
heated by a large open 
fire-place. Between the 
parlor and the dining- 
room are two smaller 
arches, for which slid- 
ing doors or portiéres 
may be used as prefer- 
red. On the second 
floor are three large and 
well-lighted bed rooms, 
with a large closet for 
each, and one in the hall. The front chamber 
has an alcove with arch and octagon bay win- 
dow. The exterior of this cottage presents a 
very picturesque and attractive appearance. The 
first story is nine feet high in the clear, the second 
eight feet high; the attic is unfinished. The foun- 
dation walls are of stone laid in lime and cement 
mortar. The first story is clapboarded, the second 
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Fig. 2.—FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


story and gables shingled. The roof is also shingled. 
The interior is finished in pine rubbed down and 
hard oil finished. The estimated cost of the house 
is based upon prices of labor and material in the 
vicinity of New York. Figure 1 shows the exterior 





Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


convenient forms, making it of excellent quality, 
and of desirable flavor for the many consumers 
who differ in taste and fancy. The Standard Amer- 
ican cheese weighing sixty pounds is too large for 
domestic use ; and the smaller ones of about thirty 
pounds are still too heavy and last too long for or- 
dinary domestic consumption. There isa large va- 
riety of small cheeses made, however, which find an 
excellent market, and there is room for more. The 
small round cheese known as Edam, for instance, 
which weighs about four pounds, sclls readily for 
about one dollar each ; the English dairy cheese, in 
imitation of the favorite Gloucester cheese, flat 
and circular in shape, and weighing about twelve 
pounds, sells for twenty-five cents per pound; the 
cylindrical cheeses, made to imitate the English 
Wiltshire, retails for twenty-two cents per pound ; 
the American-French Brie, a soft, fat cheese, and 
the American Limburger, Schweitzer, Neufchatel, 
Gonda, and other highly flavored kinds are also in 
good demand and sell at highly remunerative prices. 
Small home-made cheeses too are easily salable and 
are exceedingly desirable for domestic use where as 
few as ten or twelve cows are kept. Such cheeses 
weigh about ten pounds each and sell easily for 
eighteen to twenty cents per pound. 
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The Cow for the Family. 


ast cuial 

The family cow should be the best that can be 
afforded. Acopious milker and a good butter pro- 
ducer should be chosen, because a surplus of butter 
should be packed away in the time of plenty to 
supply the family through the period in which the 
cow is taking arest. This time will be from two 
to three months, and as an ordinary family will use 
from three to four pounds of butter weekly, the 
cow should be able to produce two hundred pounds 
of butter at least in her milking period, besides 
furnishing milk and cream for the table. This 
would make up the required yield to an equivalent 
of two hundred and fifty pounds of butter yearly. 
This is nearly a pound a day for the entire nine 











! breeds, one capable of 

giving a large quantity 
of milk and the other 
of making a large quan- 
tity of butter. A small 
cow is also required, 
because of the restrict- 
ed pasture, and the 
moderate means _ at 
command for feeding 
the cow. The Ayrshire 
and Jersey, or Guernsey 
breeds, crossed, supply 
this demand in a more 
nearly perfect manner 
than any others. A cross 
of Dutch and Jersey, or 
Guernsey, also makes 
an excellent family 
cow; but as there are 
not enough of these to 
go around, the largest 
part of these family 
dairies must be supplied 
with the best of the 
native cows, or good 
grades of the Jersey, 
Guernsey, or Ayrshire 
breeds. Thousands of 
farmers who have good 
native cows might pro- 
cure a good bull of any 
of these breeds andcross 
it upon their cows and 
rear calves for sale to 
; supply this large de- 
mand. A good cow for this purpose, too, is one that 
will milk for a time, and then fatten easily, and sell 
readily to the local butcher for as much, or nearly, 
as will purchase a fresh cow. Such a cow as de- 
scribed will be best procured in a six or eight year 
old grade shorthorn, weighing about twelve hun- 
dred pounds, and which should be purchased for a 
little more than her beef value when fresh a month 
or more, and capable of milking from twelve to 
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Fig. 3.—SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 

sixteen quarts daily. A cow of this kind, well fed 
and cared for, will continue milking for six months ; 
and be in good beef condition when her milk falls 
off to six quarts daily. Then a fresh cow should 
be procured and the discarded one put off to the 
butcher. The supply of milk will thus be secured 
in the easiest and least expensive manner, and a 
large part of the original purchase price recovered. 
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Churning in the Home Dairy 
—— 

The churning should never go beyond the poiut 
of granulation of the butter; that is, when it is in 
small grains as large as peas or buckwheat. Then 
the milk is drawn off and water is poured into the 
churn and the churn moved to wash the milk from 
the butter; a few washings, until the water passes 
off clear, will be sufficient, when, and not before, 





jar, which is put away in a cool place for safe keep- 
ing. Good butter, well packed and kept in a sweet 
place, will go on improving in quality for six 
months, when it will be in the best condition for use. 





The Harz Cattle. 
> 
The Harz Mountains, in the Duchy of Bruns- 
wick, Germany, are wild and rugged. One of them, 





Fig. 1.—A FIVE-YEAR-OLD HARZ BULL. 


the butter should be gathered and lifted from the 
churn to the bow], and worked free from water. 
The butter is then pressed with the ladle or the 
butter worker, if one is used, to expose as much 
surface as possible, and fine dairy salt of the best 
quality is sprinkled over it at the rate of one ounce 
to the pound. The butter is then folded over with 
the ladle and gashed and worked to mix the salt 
with it, and is then set away for twenty-four hours, 
after which it is finally worked and fitted for use. 

In making up butter for family use the form of 
four-ounce cakes is very convenient. Molds of 
this size can be procured of the dealers in dairy 
supplies, which have ornamental plungers to press 
the surface of the cakes in handsome form. Or 
the butter may be made up ivto shells or scrolls 
or rolls by means of fluted paddles, and very pretty 
devices for the table may be thus produced bya 
little ingenuity. 

Butter packed for use in the winter is best put 
down in glazed pots or crocks holding about 
twenty pounds. It is necessary to free the butter 
from the buttermilk very carefully for this pur- 
pose, for any milk that may remain in the butter has 
the effect of decomposing the oily part of it, and 
producing the strong-smelling acids which cause 
what is known as rancidity. A little of this bu- 
tyric acid, which is produced slowly in the best of 
butter by internal decomposition, gives the very 
desirable odor and flavor to well ripened butter, and 
quite a sufficient quantity of this flavor will be de- 
veloped in the course of four or five months when 
the greatest care is taken to preserve the butter 
from the effect of any remains of the buttermilk. 

Pure butter, when fresh, is somewhat insipid in 
flavor, and a process of ripening is needed to give 
the aroma and flavor so much desired. For imme- 
diate use, therefore, it may not be undesirable to 
leave a little of the buttermilk in the butter; just 
enough to color the water which drains from it; 
and in the course of a few days this develops 
the real butter flavor, by producing the chemical 
change in the oleine of the butter. The knowl- 
edge of the facts in the case will be a guide to the 
intelligent butter-maker to prevent overdoing the 
result in the packing away of butter for winter use. 
When the butter is closely pressed down in the 
package it should be covered with a wet cloth and 
then with salt, and the edges of the cloth turned 
back and pressed down closely to the edge of the 
jar. Some air-tight covering is then put over the 








the Brocken, is the highest mountain in Germany, 
and is the scene of numerous weird degends and 
traditions, which had their rise in the superstition 
of past ages. This mountajn region is rich in 
mineral wealth, though it possesses very little 
agricultural value. Yet with its raw climate, rugged 
surface and sterile soil, it is the home of a hardy 
and useful race of cattle, typical specimens of 
which are represented in the accompanying illus- 
trations, after photographs furnished by W. C. Fox, 
United States Consul at Brunswick. In color 





pounds yearly of fairly rich milk. This is set in 
shallow earthen pans, where it stands until the 
cream rises and is removed. The sour milk is then 
made into the small round cheeses known as 
‘¢ Harzkiise,’’ an article similar to the American 
‘‘ pot-cheese.”” Attempts have been made, in their 
native country of Brunswick, to cross these cattle 
with other breeds, but without success, and great 
care is now taken to breed them pure. Blanken- 
burg, a quaint little town at the foot of the Blanken- 
stein, in the midst of the Harz Mountains, is the 
center of the enterprise of breeding the Harz 
eattle. No attempts have been made to introduce 
them into this country, though they would seem 


| to he well adapted to some mountainous situations 








in New England, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
some of the Pacific States. Our engraving, figure 
1, represents a typical Harz bull, tive years old ; 
figure 2 a representative cow six years old. 
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Stabling the Family Cow. 
——<> 





The stable for a cow may be a very simple affair. 
If a horse is kept, there should be a separate en- 
trance for the cow, or the horse or the cow should 
be kept in a closed stall, so that there can be no 
danger of one injuring the other. If a pig is kept it 
should never be permitted to become a source of ill 
odors in the cow stable, and, by all means, the pig 
should not be kept in the manure yard. Ifacow 
needs to be kept clean for the sake of the sweetness 
and purity of the milk and butter, a pig should be 
kept equally clean for the sake of the meat; for a 
pig is subject to all the conditions in this respect 
that a cow is, and pure wholesome pork is as de- 
sirable as pure wholesome milk and butter can be. 
For preparing the feed for the cow, a small sized 
fodder cutter should be procured, one of the cop- 
per-strip roller kind is perhaps the most desirable 
and easily kept in order, and the fodder should be 
cut and fed with the meal. There is economy in it, 
and a waste of at least one-fourth of the feed and 
fodder in using long hay and dry meal. In the 
summer the feeding should be pasture, or grass cut 
and carried toa small yard, and the daily allowance 
of meal may be given mixed with the fresh grass ; 
or some of the waste of the garden and the house. 
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Fig. 2.—A SIX-YEAR-OLD HARZ COW. 


these cattle are brown of various shades, from 
light-reddish and chestnut brown to nearly black. 
The heads are short and broad, the horns thick at 
the base, short and turned backward. The rump 
at the root of the tailis high, giving the appear- 
ance of a sway back. Thelegs are short, with fine 
bones, and small compact hoofs, well adapted to 
their rough mountain region. The cows yield 
from twenty-five hundred to thirty-two hundred 





Parings of potatoes, turnips, pea pods, pea vines, 
and the clippings of the lawn, will all afford useful 
food fora cow. In country places where half the 
roadway belongs to the owner of the lot, and the 
public have only a right of way and passage over 
the road, and have no right to leave the beaten 
track and damage the other parts of the road unless 
obliged to do so, the roadsides may be kept in clover 
and grass, and afford a large amount of feeding. 











Suffolk-Berkshire Swine. 


Our late Col. M. C. Weld, than whom no man was 
a closer or better judge of live stock, had a prevail- 
ing fancy for Suffolk swine, that valuable breed 
which crosses successfully with all other strains,and 
has supplanted the lank, coarse animal of the past. 
The present Suffolk is a noted breed, of admirable 
symmetry, a quick fattening temperament, with 
short legs, rather small in size, and having a sin- 
gularly compact body. It matures early, weighing 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty pounds, and 
is famous as roasters. But it is rather to speak of 
a cross of these Suffolks with the improved Berk- 
shire that this article is designed, and to direct the 
reader’s attention to the picture given herewith, of 
some excellent animals of that cross. It is true 
that the present Suffolk is an accumulation of va- 
rious breeds, and to its value the Berkshire and 
the Chinese races, together with the old-time Suf- 





folk race, have imparted their original capacities ; 
but the present Berkshire, which all the world 
knows, and none better than the farmers of these 
States, is a blood which aids most in further per- 
fecting the bond, as must be conceded upon obser- 
vation of these animals in our illustration, which 
are exponents of the cross between the modern 
Berkshire and the modern Suffolk. This cross—or 
interbreeding, for both families depend largely 
upon the ancient swine of Suffolk—produces a 
very desirable progeny ; the improved Berkshire 
sometimes is very large, although its size is rightly 
to be called medium, and the improved Suffolk is 
generally small, but in combmation they give an 
animal of good medium size, compact, early matured 
and fattened, and available to the last and most 
useful extent for every purpose of the feeder or 
the shipper, and economical to the consumer from 
all points. 
Oo 

To Keep tHe Swit From FREEZING.—Frozen 
swill has very little value. When taken into the 
stomach it checks digestion for a time and chills 
the animal, causing a waste of food and of thrift 
greater than the gain from the swill. To keep the 


swill from freezing, some keep the barrel in the 
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cellar during winter. This isa bad practice. The 
swill will contaminate the milk, butter, vegetables, 
meats, ete., in the cellar, and poison the atmos- 
phere that will find its way into the house. A bet- 
ter plan is to put the barrel in a shed or in a corner 
of the stable, and pack around it with chaff or saw- 
dust. The latter is the better. The barrel may be 
sunk partly in the ground. Provide the barrel 
with a tight cover. This willretard the cooling of 
the warm slops. The slops from the kitchen are 
usually so warm that when put in a tightly covered 
barrel, well packed, they will not reach the freez- 
ing point in the coldest weather. 


Southern Hay and Forage Crops. 
M. B. HILLGARD, ORLEANS CO., LA. 
> 
The Jarge and increasing utilization of Southern 
grasses for hayis a matter that has not yet found 
It is, too, almost unnoted 





its way into statistics. 
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by Southern publicists. Having no resplendent 
significance and striking magnitude, like orange 
raising in Florida, and coal and iron mining in va- 
rious parts of the South, it does not arrest and 
strike attention. But, although the revolution is 
going on ‘funder cover,”’ it is none the less benefi- 
cent, and has no less weight in the economics of 
Southern agriculture. 

In certain areas of the South, notably in parts of 
Mississippi, Western hay has fallen into almost utter 
At first the Crab Grass, Panicum sangui- 
nale, was an appreciable supplanter. Then here 
and there Bermuda grass was cut for hay. ‘ John- 
son Grass,’’ Sorghum halepense, came in, and its 
hay became a strong factor in eliminating Western 
hay in one or more considerable markets in Ala- 
bama. It was in great favor with a few for awhile, 
but the almost, if not quite, ineradicability of the 
roots of this grass has almost banished it from re- 
gard, and greatly impaired its prestige. Mean- 
while, Japan Clover, Lespedeza striata, a forage 
plant closely related to the clovers, the sudden and 
wide-spread appearance of which has been a sur- 
prise to all who have investigated it, was covering 
the Southern fields. Here and there one cut it for 
hay and liked it. Its use increased, until now 


disuse. 
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thousands and thousands of tons are annually cut; 
and while it may not be, protanto, a substitute for 
Western hay, it has measurably affected its use. 
The stock breeders are generally adopting it when 
it is attainable, and livery-stable men are following 
their example. 

But another aspect of its adoption is especially 
significant; viz., it is beginning to make its way 
into this market, which is the great Southern mart 
for hay. It had great difficulty in entering the 
market here. The inspectors, not knowing what it 
was, Would not admit it. Finally it made its way, 
and sold at a very low price at first, I believe at 
$5.00 per ton, but it has since been sold as high as 
$14.25 per ton, the best timothy selling at $15.00 
per ton. Last year was the first trial, and the 
market is now bare; but there is a likelihood that 
quantities of it will come in this season and be 
readily sold. Certainly, at $10.00 per ton, it would 
supplant Western timothy hay, and at this price the 
vast areas of untilled lands contiguous to New Or- 





leans, and other Southern cities, would become a 
source of large revenue instead of being, as they 
now are, a burden. I even look for this hay to 
fulfila prediction made more than ten years ago, 
that Southern hay would, some day, invade the 
Northern markets. 

Another hay that is destined to prove a great 
factor in competition with Western hay, is the 
“Carpet Grass,’? Paspalum ovatum and P. leve, 
of the prairies of southwestern Louisiana. Into 
this area have come, within the last three years, 
hundreds of Western farmers, and millions of 
acres of land have been taken up by them. Sey- 
eral towns are building, and lands have enhanced 
in value so much that a new railroad is being con- 
structed toopen up more virgin prairie with cheap 
lands. This last area is surpassingly fertile, in a 
Jovely climate, and a grass and stock country par 
excellence. The farmers already there, seeing the 
great excellence of the native grass ‘‘garzon,’’ have 
begun to send it to the New Orleans market. Its 
first appearance was last summer, and it, too, like 
most pioneers, has had its trials; but it yields so 
prodigiously, can be cut so often, is near market, 


| and so nutritious, that it has come to stay, and 


it will undonbtedly win its way to large adoption. 
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English Redcap Fowls. 
<a 

The Redeaps are one of the oldest breeds of Eng- 
lish poultry. They are also known in England un- 
der various local names, as Pheasant fowls, Moss 
Pheasants, Crammers, Yorkshire and Derbyshire 
Redcaps. Nothing is positively known as to their 
origin, but from their characteristics they are sup- 
posed to have been bred from the Hambureh and 
Game fowls. The Redeaps have the horizontal- 
topped comb and graceful carriage of the Ham- 
burghs, with the colors and pugnacity of the Game. 
The cocks weigh seven to eight pounds. They 
have an erect, commanding appearance, with good 
length of limb, broad shoulders, and full breast. 
The comb is large, erect, 
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Nor is it necessary to have an enclosure for poul- 
try. One of our correspondents recently made a 
trip through the Red River Valley in Dakota, 
and was more than ever impressed with the high 
price of poultry products in a new country—two 
dozen eggs bought a bushel of wheat or more. 





Feeding for Winter Eggs. 
B. HOLMES, JR. 
es 
The proper selection of food depends in a meas- 
ure on the breeds of fowls kept. If they are light, 
more fat-forming food may be given advanta- 
geously than to heavy fowls, as the former suffer 
more from the cold and sudden changes, and re- 











and full, the top being 
divided into spikes, with 
a large spike behind, its 
profile resembling that 
of the Hamburghs. The 
face and ear-lobes are 
bright red. The neck 
and saddle hackles are 
golden red with black 
stripes ; the breast and 
tail are black ; the wings 
brown; wing  coverts 
bluish-black ; legs slate 
color. The hens weigh 
six to seven pounds, and 
have combs and face 
something like those of 
the cocks ; feathers very 
similar in color to those 
of the black-breasted 
red Game fowls. They 
are remarkable layers, 
the eggs being of me- 
dium size and very rich. 
In table qualities the 
Redeaps are similar to 
the Games. They are 
not as plump and juicy 
as some other breeds, 
but have a fine gamy 
flavor. The hens are 
non-sitters, and it is 
therefore necessary to 
hateh their eggs by the 
aid of more motherly 
varieties of fowls. The 
chicks are rather tender 
during the first few 
weeks, but fledge early. 
The Redcaps are not as mS 
easy to keep in con- : 
finement as the Asiatic 
breeds, but in situations 
where they can have 
plenty of range they are 
an eminently useful and 
satisfactory breed. Our 
illustration, engraved after the ‘‘ London Fanciers’ 
Chronicle,’ furnishes a capital representation of a 
typical pair of these interesting fowls. 
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Settlers Should Have Poultry. 
age 

A Western reader who is familiar with the West 
from the Indian Territory to the Cauadian line, 
writes us that settlers coming to this new country 
should get poultry at once. The homesteader or 
pre-emptor usually meets with the greatest dis- 
couragements during the first year. Until he can 
raise and market a crop it is all outgo and no in- 
come. Fowls become immediately productive. 
Their eggs will goa good way toward filling the 
dishes, and are healthful and nourishing, while 
long before there is any increase from cattle or 
hogs the young fowls will be available. Besides, 
poultry products always bring a good price on the 
frontier. The keeping of the poultry will cost 
nothing during the summer, as the range is 
unlimited, and insects and worms are abundant, 
and when these fail, grain will have been ripened. 
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A PAIR OF THOROUGH-BRED 'REDCAPS. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


quire more fuel to keep up the proper degree of 
heat, and, being more active, lay on fat less readily. 
Wheat, barley, oats, corn, buckwheat, and sun- 
flower seed are of value in the order given. he 
first three should form the staple, with the others 
served as relishes, and sparingly. The last two par- 
ticularly so. Sunflower seed has been overesti- 
mated. It does very well in getting birds ready for 
the show room, when one wants to secure a brill- 
iant plumage, and produce as much weight as pos- 
sible in the shortest time. But it is a well-known 
fact that birds in fine show condition are poorly 
fitted for egg production or breeding ; therefore 
the poultryman who does not exhibit, and who 
wants eggs, may drop it from the list without loss. 
Barley gives most satisfactory results, and it is a 
matter of surprise that so little is used. Asan al- 
ternate, to feed with the other grains, it is fully 
equal to wheat pound for pound. Oats, too, can 
be fed much more largely than they are, to good 
advantage. Whole corn may be fed at night in ex- 
tremely cold and blustering weather. Stormy, 
sleety days are much more trying to fowls than a 
much colder atmosphere, if not accompanied by 
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the wind and dampness. Whole grains should 
not be mixed asarule. It may do occasionally; 
but a mixture continuously, like the boarding 
house hash, palls on the appetite, and that must 
be kept keen and sharp. Change the feed as often 
as possible, so that the fowls will always be hap- 
pily disappointed when it is given them, and they 
will always be on hand promptly to see what the 
new surprise is to be. Give the whole grain at 
noon and night if you feed three times a day. 
For the heavy breeds, however, twice a day is 
better, feeding about an hour before sunset. 
Rake it among leaves, straw or sand, and make 
them work for their supper. They will not go to 
bed hungry, if enough has been given them. The 
exercise makes their blood circulate quicker, 
warms them up, helps 
digestion, and _ before 
they get cooled off again 
the heat resulting from 
their meal begins to be 
felt, and will keep them 
comfortable all through 
the night, provided the 
house is dry and wind 
proof. For breakfast, 
for the larger part of the 
year at least, give warm 
cooked feed. As a base 
for this, crushed oats are 
best ; with this mix ship 
stuff, or bran and mid- 
dlings, indian meal, any 
and all kinds of vegeta- 
bles that can be had. 
Five parts of crushed 
oats, three of ship-stuff, 
or two of bran and one 
of middlings, and two 
of indian meal, make an 
excellent mixture. If 
ground barley can be 
had, use half cf that, in 
place of the same quan- 
tity of crushed oats. 
Vary these proportions 
daily, so as to afforda 
change every morning. 
It is a good plan to cook 
this mess while out for 
the last inspection at 
night. If the ketile is 
taken from the fire, cov- 
ered tightly, and allow- 
ed to steam till used, 
the feed will be warm 
envugh and thoroughly 
cooked through in the 
morning, and immense- 
ly relished by the fowls. 
Always add some salt, 
in about the same quan- 
tity used in cooking for 
yourself. Dissolve the 
salt in the water before putting it in the meal. 
About twice a week add a generous allowance of 
meat scraps. Ground beef is most convenient and 
gives excellent results, but if one is situated so that 
the refuse from butchers’ shops can be obtained, 
livers, lights, hearts, paunches, check pieces, etc., 
will answer every purpose. If scraps from lard- 
rendering establishments are used, feed them spar- 
ingly and carefully. Two or three times a week 
give the mess a slight dash of red pepper or ginger, 
and during moulting add a handful or two of sul- 
phur, according to the quantity cooked. Keep a 
supply of oyster shells before them constantly. 

Green stuff of some kind is essential to the best 
health and thrift of fowls, and in winter, when ac- 
cess to a grass run cannot be had, this requisite 
must be supplied. Cabbage and sugar beets, cook- 
ed or raw, answer this purpose better than any- 
thing else. Give warmed fresh water daily, and 
when the weather is so cold that the water pail 
will freeze over before the birds can take their 
drink, give it quite hot. A little tincture of iron, 
or copperas in the water occasionally, will be of 
advantage, especially during the moulting season. 
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Maple Sugar Making. 
B. H. UDALL, O. 


The use of metallic spouts for tapping sugar 
maples has become nearly universal, and with good 
reasons. They are now obtainable at a very low 
price. Adhering firmly to the bark, they make a 
secure support for the bucket, without necessarily 
being driven so hard as to shut off the pores of the 
sap wood, and they allow the use of a small bit for 
tapping. They are more easily kept clean and 
sweet than wooden spouts, and being shaped by 
machinery are of uniform size and taper. There 
are several patterns of tin and cast or malleable iron 
on the market. I bore with a three-eighth-inch 
bit, and use a plain tin spout. Being free from ob- 
struction inside, they allow the use of a small swab 
in cleaning, which should be attended toas scrupu- 
lously as the cleaning of the buckets, otherwise a 
coating of sap will dry on, sour, and taint all that 
comes in contact with it. In thrifty trees bark will 
grow over the wound in one summer, greatly di- 
minishing the chances of decay. By using a hard 
wood mallet for driving, and by exercising rea- 
sonable care, they will last many years. I open first 
with a three-eighth bit, boring about three-quarters 
of an inch deep, inserting the tin spout to support 
the bucket. This spout is not afterwards removed 
during the season. At the end of the first heavy 
run I insert a wooden spout four to six inches 
long, above and to one side of the first boring. 
These spouts I make of second growth white ash 
sprouts cut between joints, and the pitt burned out 
with red hot No. 10 or 12 wire. I use a foot lathe 
to taper the ends. They do not need hard driving, 
as they have nothing to support. When seasoned 
they are very hard and last indefinitely. They are 
thoroughly soaked and scalded at the close of the 
season, and when dry are treated to the hot wire 
again to destroy any germs of sourness that may 
remain. Re-boring is of little value. We are some- 
times advised to tap on the south and east side of 
the tree to secure an early and abundant flow. 
While the reasons given sound plausible, I think 
they possess no practical value. When the weather 
is too cold to start sap on all sides of the tree, the 
flow will not be sufficient to be profitable. When 
tapping, I look only for a good place without re- 
gard to location, except to get some distance from 
last season’s scars, usually as low down as is con- 
venient in gathering sap. 

WOODEN VERSUS TIN BUCKETS. 

Many of our best sugar makers differ radically in 
this matter. I have never used tin, but use wooden 
buckets exclusively, and on the whole do not care 
to exchange. They are mostly eighteen and twenty 
quart size, slightly flaring, so they hang level, 
made to order of basswood and butternut—any 
light timber will do—well hooped with iron, and 
thoroughly painted before using. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a wooden bucket be allowed to 
hold sap before being painted. My method in recent 
years at the last gathering is to have the buckets 
brought near the roadway and placed in bunches 
right side up. As soon as this is done we fill gath- 
ering tanks with water, go back over the camp and 
fill the buckets. They are then allowed to stand 
and soak a day ortwo. We then go around and 
scrub them thoroughly, and turn them over to 
drain. (A common broom with the brush cut off 
evenly about one-third, to give it stiffness, is good 
for this purpose.) When dry they are packed 
away bottom up, and they are ready for use again. 
An excellent method is to go over the camp, at the 
end of a run, with tanks of water, and give the 
buckets a scrubbing and turn them down to drain. 
It will aid materially in keeping up the quality of 
the late gatherings. Bucket covers of wood or tin 
are rapidly growing in favor. They keep out flying 
leaves, moss and dead bark, insects to a consider- 
able extent, and, what is more important, rain and 
snow. ; 

The gathering facilities of the camp should be 
sufficient to insure the utmost proiaptness in secur- 
ing the sap in the shortest possible time after it 
leaves the tree. My gathering tanks are of galvan- 





ized iron, and hold three and a half barrels each. 
The upper head slopes to the center, in which is in- 
serted a perforated, movable, cone-shaped strainer. 
For ap outlet, a short piece of two and a half inch 
gas-pipe is firmly soldered close to the bottom, to 
which is attached two feet of leather hose with a 
short tin tube at the end, having a ring and hook 
attached for support while gathering. 

The engraving shows a ground plan of my sugar 
house, which suits me very well, though larger 
than many would need. The side hill elevation on 
the west gives about three feet fall to top of stor- 
age tanks, and ten or twelve inches from bottom of 
tanks to top of evaporator. After sap is put in 
gathering tanks there is no more lifting till sirup is 
carried from the evaporator. 

A partition separates the storage room from the 
evaporator to keep out heat and steam as much 
as possible. The foundations of every wall and 
the arch are well drained, and it pays to build the 
masonry as solid as stone and mortar will make it. 
If it is desired to boil fast, the house should be 
boarded and battened tight all around, and the 
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PLAN OF MAPLE SUGAR HOUSE. 


doors and windows kept closed. A draft of cold 
air condenses much of the steam before it can 
escape through the ventilator, and much is precipi- 
tated into the evaporator and on everything else in 
the building. With an ample ventilator the entire 
length of the boiling room and closed doors this 
will not be the case. 
EVAPORATORS. 

The introduction of the shallow iron pan was a 
great stride in advance over the potash kettle in 
the matter of dispatch. The introduction of the 
Cook evaporator, while adding little if any to 
speed, gave us the continuous flow of sap in nar- 


row channels from front to rear, did away with | 


the labor of dipping from one to another, and 
boiling down large quantities before mixing from 
the fire. The later innovation of the corrugated 
bottom evaporator, giving an increase of heating 
surface, gained another point in dispatch, while 
retaining the Cook principle of continuous flow. 

An evaporator of five barrels capacity makes an 
average of one barrel in twelve minutes. By boiling 
at one inch in depth about one barrel and a half 
will start it, and as there is very little mixing in 
the flow through narrow channels, but little has 
at any time remained over the fire more than 
twenty minutes. This cannot practicably be done 
by any other method. The corrugated bottom 
gives increased speed. The more blaze and the 
more pan surface becomes exposed in a given space, 
the more sap is boiled. Green wood should not 
be tolerated. The use of part soft coal with the 
wood I have found to help materially. With a six 
by twenty-two foot evaporator and dry wood alone 
we could get away with about eight barrels per 
hour ; by the addition of coal we made ten barrels 
with ease. In selecting an evaporator, I consider 
it of the first importance that each separate pan 
be so connected as to be easily and quickly de- 
tached from the others, and removed or replaced 
without waste of the contents or serious loss of 
time. While the use of a tubular heater at the 
rear of an evaporator will doubtless eeonomize 
heat, it is not an unmixed blessing. In purchas- 
ing an evaporator get one large enough to cover 
any emergency. Ifa brick arch is used, a cast- 
iron front with close fitting doors is almost a 
necessity. The improved sheet iron arches have 
many things to recommend them. They are por- 
table, not affected by frost and wet, and not much 
if any more expensive than the old brick arches. 











PROF. CHAS. E. BESSEY, NEB. 
— 

Many of the townships in the country have near 
the center a building called a ‘‘ town house,” or 
“town meeting house,’’ erected at the public ex- 
pense for the accommodation of the people for the 
holding of elections, town meetings, caucuses, 
political meetings, etc. The building is a very use- 
ful one, but for a large part of the year it is unoc- 
cupied. Now, I want to suggest a use to which I 
think it might be put, to the great advantage of 
the community, while it need not interfere with 
the original design of the building. Let the town 
hall be used as a township schoolhouse, during, 
say, three months of each winter. Let this winter 
school be one in which the young men of proper 
age and attainments may receive an elementary 
agricultural education. Secure a competent teacher, 
one who has been trained in the branches which 
ought to be taught in such a school; and for this 
purpose the graduates of the agricultural colleges 
are no doubt by far the best fitted. 

In such a school there might be taught the ele- 
ments of those great sciences upon which modern 
agriculture rests. I would insist that at first the 
work should be strictly elementary, lest the schools 
be placed above the reach of those for whose bene- 
fit they are designed. The following outline of 
work might be profitably pursued. 

Let the forenoon session be divided into three 
hours, as is usual in country schools. During the 
first hour of each morning—that is, from nine to 
ten o’clock—let the teacher give a lecture upon 
elementary chemistry, beginning with such a sim- 
ple and non-technical presentation of the subject 
as will enable the pupils to follow the lectures, As 
soon as a topic will admit of it, there should be 
made frequent references to its applications in 
agriculture. From ten to eleven o’clock, let the 
pupils take up the reading and study of some text 
book on agriculture. 

There should be a supply of larger and more ela- 
borate books in the schoolroom for reference and 
consultation. The remaining hour of the forenoon 
ought to be given to the study and practice of 
book-keeping. This subject, when properly studied, 
gives an excellent drill in applied arithmetic, writ- 
ing, and the more common forms of legal docu- 
ments, in addition to a training in orderly methods 
of noting business transactions. Every young man, 
whatever his pursuit or profession, should have a 
good knowledge of book-keeping. Of course it 
must be kept in mind that this subject is to be 
taken up with the understanding that the pupils 
are to become farmers, and, as @ consequence, such 
lines of book-keeping as are peculiar to bankers 
and great merchants should not be pursued. 

The afternoon work should be opened with a 
lecture or exercise upon plants and insects. The 
most profitable plan would be to have the lecture 
one day upon plants, their structure, habits, man- 
ner of growth, uses, etc., and the next day devote 
the same hour to a consideration of insects. Dur- 
ing the winter from twenty-five to thirty lectures 
could be given upon each subject ; certainly enough 
to make a very excellent beginning in the student’s 
knowledge of plants and insects. Now let the hour 
from two to three o’clock be given to a study of 
some good book devoted to the animals of the 
farm. The structure of the digestive and repro- 
ductive organs should be studied, and this might 
be followed by a careful reading of the chapters on 
the breeds of cattle, horses, sheep and swine. How 
far the study could go in one winter would of 
course depend upon the age and advancement of 
the pupils. It is not to be expected that more than 
a beginning could be made, but this could be con- 
tinued at home afterwards, or the next winter in 
the same school. The last hour of the day should 
then be given to the study of some book on the 
grasses and forage plants, in which the relative food 
values of different plants should receive full atten- 
tion. A term filled with study of this kind could 
not fail of producing most excellent results, and 
the expense need not be great. As pupils could 
board at home one great expense would be cut off. 
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A Noted Cleveland Bay Filly. 


We present herewith a spirited portrait of the 
two-year-old filly Hannah, bred and owned at 
Helmsley, Yorkshire, England. She is a typical 
animal of the modtrn style of Cleveland Bays. 
Her sire is Salesman, a noted coach stallion, and 
her dam by Candidate, from a Cleveland Bay mare 
by a thoroughbred sire. The filly thus inherits the 
blood of the old race of Cleveiand Bays with a dash 
of thoroughbred. This is shown in the fine head, 
sensitive ears, and clean limbs, combined with the 
deep chest, strong bone, and full quarters. Her 
color is a rich bay with black mane, tail, and legs. 
Our illustration is reproduced from the ‘Mark 
Lane Express.’? It is a union of the bone and 
substance of the Cleveland Bay, with the fine 
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derous draft horse, yet possessing more weight and 
substance than the racer. Somewhat refined by a 
dash of thoroughbred blood, as they are now 
bred, the Cleveland Bays supply a showy and styl- 
ish team for the carriage, and an exceedingly use- 
ful horse for the farmer, as well as the village and 
suburban resident. Since their introduction to this 
country they have been received with general favor. 
Crossed upon the “ native ’? mares, the progeny in- 
herits the bright bay color, stylish action and gen- 
eral appearance of the sire, and admirably fills 
an important place as a general purpose horse. 





Care of Harnesses. 
There is no economy in buying cheap harnesses. 
They should be well made of the best stock. In- 
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is used, have it well scraped and soft before putting 
it on. Do not use an overhead check rein or upper 
jaw bit, as they are cruel and do not add to the 
appearance of the horse. If a check rein is used at 
all, have side-bearing rein, with gag runners low 
down on the throat latch. and only check tight 
enough to hold the hoise up if it should stum- 
ble. If the horse has not a stylish way of holding 
up its head, checking up will not help the matter. 

After the horse is harnessed, see that every strap, 
after being buckled, is put in the loop. The belly- 
bands should only be tight enough to keep the back- 
pad to the horse’s back, and not allow the shafts 
to jump up and down. See that nothing is too 
tight. Leave breeching so you can run your hand 
down easily. Never leave the stable without a 
whip, Keep it in the socket until it is wanted, and 
when you do use it, do so in earnest, and put it 

















THE CLEVELAND BAY FILLY 


blood-like qualities of the thoroughbred. It is this 
method of breeding which has restored the famous 
Yorkshire race to more than its pristine excellence, 
or rather adapted it to modern ideas and wants. 
In the old coaching days, before railroads, the 
heavy Yorkshire horses were admirably well fitted 
for drawing the lumbering mail coaches, and were 
carefully bred forthe purpose. Then the advent 
of railroads drove the mail coaches off the main 
lines of travel, and the development of the mining 
interest created a large demand for heavy draft 
horses. The beautiful and spirited bay coach 
horses of Yorkshire found their occupation gope, 
Yet the horse-loving Yorkshiremen continued to 
breed them, especially in the vale of Cleveland, and 
the breeders were ultimately rewarded by a renewed 
demand for Cleveland Bay horses. They were 
found to be exactly adapted to supply the want for 
something lighter and more active than the pon- 
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ferior material and imperfect workmanship may 
cause a breakdown involving much more than the 
cost of good harness. The harness should be 
adapted to the work required of it. The harness 
should be washed with water and soap, at least 
three times a week, and oiied once. After washing 
off the dust and sweat with clear water, put plenty 
of soap on a sponge, rub well over the harness, and 
let it dry; after which rub with a flannel cloth. 
This will keep it soft for a long time. As it be- 
comes rusty, rub it well with black harness oil, let 
it dry, and polish with a flannel cloth. Do not use 
fish or other oils with lampblack in them, as such 
a mixture cracks the harness, and is very disagree- 
able if it gets on the hands or clothing. Have the 
harness well fitted to the horse, so that no part will 
chafe. Most cases of runaway horses or break- 
downs may be traced to lack of care in examining 
the harness or buggy before starting. Ifa collar 





“HANNAH.” ° 


back. Don’t keep patting the horse on the back 
all the time, as it only annoys and irritates him. 


a 





CRANBERRIES.—The cranberry crop of the United 
States is produced mainly in New England, New 
Jersey and Wisconsin. The total for five years is 
as follows: 


Bushels. Bushels. 
1883. ...396,000 1886 ....521,000 
1884... . 280,000 1887... .457,000 (est.) 
1885... . 748,000 


The crop of 1885 was the largest ever known. 
The product in Wisconsin is very variable, being 
12,000 bushels in 1886 and 264,000 in 1885. The es- 
timate for last year varies from 52,000 to 120,000 
bushels. In the above total estimate the lower 
figures are included. Before actual results are 
known, the possible. losses from frost, the various 
insects and decay will have to be considered. 
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Railroads wil National bendneaiet. 


DEWEY. 





C. P. 
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The marvelous increase of railroads in this 
country is fully set forth in the latest volume of 
Mr. Poor’s Manual. In 1830 there were twenty- 
three miles of railroad in the United States; in 
1840, 2,818 miles ; in 1850, 9,021; in 1860, 30,635 ; 
in 1870, 52,914; in 1880, 93,340; in 1886, 137,986. 
The increase of mileage in 1886 was 9,000; in 1887 
it will be 12,000. The States and Territories, for 
convenient rec.pitulation, are divided into six 
groups, and the relative proportion of railroads in 

ach, for 1876 and 1886, is shown as follows : 


1876. 1886. 
Mizes. MILEs. 
ed England Group ... ....... . 5,683.. 6,350.44 


Middle States—N. Y., N. J., Pa., ‘Del., 


OR ee eee "helaaamabiiaatainiad 





—, Northern—O., Mich., Ind., em 
SEER AGREAGee Duds eR seek pie : >... 32,948.05 
South Mbnnie—Va Ww. Va. 
SR. eee eee . 13,200.53 
Mississippi Valley—Ala., 
ORY Se ee 170. .10,088.88 
war ‘Western Mo, Ark., "Tex., Kan., 
aa SS 9,414. .25,287.06 


io Westem~ia, Minn., Neb., Dak., 


Wy., ag - 
Pacific—W. 0 i al. Nev. -» Az... 
Utah, a. eebARKe sn! Sease sehen eae 3,410.. 
These figures nee that the largest proportional 
increase, for those ten years, has been in the new 
States and the Territories—the agricultural empire 
of the country. 
The latest compilation of the railroads of the 
world was for the year 1884. The totals of mileage 


7,910. . 21,912.21 





9,307.45 


‘are as follows: North and South America, 147,268 ; 


Europe, 117,677; Asia, 12,876; Africa, 4,172; Aus- 
tralasia, 7,527. The United States alone iu 1884 
had 125,379 miles—more than all of Europe. 

As to our railroads in 1886, it may be stated that 
their value in stock and funded debt was $8,163,- 
148,652 ; their total earnings were $921,292,949. 
The net earnings after paying operating expenses 
were $297,311,615—a little over three per cent on 
the full investment. The dividends to stockhold- 
ers werc about two per cent, The bondholders 
averaged about four and a half per cent. Of course 
many railroad shares and many railroad bonds paid 
neither dividends nor interest, The average of 
railroad mileage to population is about one to four 
hundred and ninety-two in the whole country. 

Population and production have kept steady 
pace with the advance in railway construction, and 
as facilities for getting products to market have 


multiplied, wealth and prosperity have grown. 
We take four decades as an illustration. 
PoPULATION. NUMBER FARMS. VALUE. 


EP 23,000,000........ 1,449,000....... $3,271,575,000 
1860...... 31,009,000. SION «0.3.5 6,645,000,000 
1870 38,000,000 ... ...2,659,985...... 9,263,000,000 
2000..... 50,000.000........ 4,008,907... 10,197,000,000 
~ ; PRODUCT OF 

CEREAL PRODUCT. MAN'F’TURE. 

Er ree 1,000,000.000 
_. LS. 1,239,000,000....... . «+. 1,886,000,000 
PC nessescacye 1,334,000,000.... ++ «- -4,232.000,000 
1880 . R ..2,697,000,000 ....... . .5,870,000,000 
If we were to add to the farm values the value 


of cotton, tobacco, wool, hay, potatocs, rice, orch- 
ard products, butter and cheese, and the farm ani- 
mals, agriculture could, with hardly a turn of the 
hand, buy out the railroads and the manufactures, 
and have enough left to set up a good sized em- 
pire. In the four decades above named, railrvad 
mileage has increased ninefold, farms and farm 
values nearly fourfold, the cereal product threc- 
fold, and the product of manufactures fivefold. 
There is no parallel to this in the history of the 
world. The country, beginning a hundred years 
ago, after the exhaustion of a terrible war, at once 
accepted its mission and advanced with vigor, 
courage, intelligeuce and industry to work out its 
grand destiny. he immense headway it has gath- 
ered, is shown by the fact that the four million 
farms of 1880 were in 1886 five million; the 95,000 
miles of railway had become 137,000, and the popu- 
lation of fifty million had grown to sixty. 

France doubles her population in one hundred 
and sixty years; Great Britain in seventy; while 


the United States have repeatedly doubled their 
population in twenty-five years. At the present and 
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ial rate of i eaieiaa Europe and the United 
Srates will in 1980 have eacn a population of 600,- 
000,009. In the ten years 1870 to 1880, the immi- 
gration to this country was 11,500,000—equal to 
three persons to a square mile. There is still room. 
The United States have fourteen persons to a square 
mile ; Belgium over 450; Great Britain and Ireland, 
265; France, 150; Germany, 195. In Great Britain 
there are two acres to a person; in the United 
States forty-four. 

These figures—and they can be produced indefl- 
nitely, and always to the decided advantage of the 
United States—point to the grandeur of the nation’s 
future, and should stimulate all who have an inter- 
est in the land, and all engaged in commerce or 
manufactures, and, indeed, in every industry, to 
put forth all their powers to develop and enlarge 
the material and moral elements that combine to 
ensure the future of a country which bas proved a 
blessing to all mankind. 

— 
Farm Animals of the World. 
> 

The Agricultural Department has compiled an 
interesting table of the Farm Animals of the World, 
from which we tabulate a few figures in regard to 
the most important of these animals : 

Horses. 


59,839,829 449,668 - 56 94,544,447 
12,496,744 44,759,2 44,612,836 





Sheep. Swine. 


; Cattle. 





The World 
United States... .. 











OS ee 3. 1,059,358 3,048, a8 y 
Arg. Republic 18,000,000 5,000,000 75,000,000 50, 
Great Britain 10,872,811 = 1.927,527 28,955,240 49 
France.. 13,105,000 2,911,000 22,616,500 5,881,100 
German) 15,787 3,522,500 19,190,000 9,206,000 
Russia. . 20,016,000 47,509,000) 9,208,000 
PED nucasne=acee 31, 28, 3,201,000 24,052,009 519,000 
BIVROR  socskwsmne 3,574,000 784,000 —23,894.000 436,000 
Australasia......... $600,000 1,285,216 78,889,100 957,000 
These data are from late official scurces or 


For the United States the fig- 
The statement for horses, on 
is as follows: 


eareful estimates. 
ures are for 1857. 
farms and not on farms, 


Horses on Farms. Horses not on Farms. 





1 eee 12,406.'744.......0..2 2.500, 000 (e st.) 
188) -10.357.488 .. 
SRO k anes sce 7,142,849... 
BNO acwns 6,115,405 5 
The table gives 70,000 horses for the city of 


Paris to be added to the aggregate for France. The 
exigencies of city and town business in the United 
States, horse railroads and railroad construction, 
make a demand for horses unknown in any other 
in the world, 8,000,000 mules 
and asses noted in the Agricultural Report, 
and of these 2,000,600 are in the United States, 
3,000,009 in Spain and Italy, and another 2,000,000 
in the Argentine Republic, Venezuela and France. 
The remaining million are seattered over the 
round world, in small and detached squads. 
The goats on our globe number 29,000,000, and of 
these 18,000,000 are in Europe, 4,000,000 in Asia, 
3,000,000 in South America, and 4,000,000 in Africa. 
Nearly half of the goats in Europe are in Spain, 
Italy and Germany. Spain alone possesses nearly 
4,000,000 of these animals. The United States are 

credited with no goats. Perhaps the census taker 
forgot the rocky districts of New York and Brook- 
lyn, where these animals browse and thrive on 
tomato cans, old show bills, and the relics of hoop- 
skirts, as is popularly supposed. Altogether there 
is a fair show of animals upon our planet. If the 
farmers’ boys will divide the figures in the first line 
of the foregoing table by those in the second line, 
they may find a good exercise in long division, and 
also learn how big a fraction of the world’s farm 
animals the people of the United States possess. 


country. There are, 
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FILLinG THE IcE-Hovuse.—If good clear ice, free 
from snow, may be had four inches thick, it is not 
safe to wait for thicker. When good ice of that 
thickness may be had, secure it, and do not wait. 
In some years there is no ice fit to cut after Decem- 
ber. Take pains to have the ice cut in uniform 
cakes, and in handling avoid breaking. Provide an 
abundance of sawdust, if it is easily procured. 
Where sawdust must be brought a long distance, 
it may pay to lay down a platform of boards and 
dry some of the sawdust already used, provided it 
has not begun to decay and has a bad odor, 
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Making Homes in Washington aviianiy. 
C. W. SHANE, W. T. 

People will come here, in search of homes, as 
others in our fathers’ time have floated down the 
Ohio River, encountering many difficulties in order 
to make homes. We do not have the kindly soil of 
Ohio or Kentucky, nor can we clear up a farm in a 
couple of years, and putin our crops. Our trees 
are very tall, and cover the ground with timber 
hundreds of feet long, tumbled in every direction, 
so as to make the settler wish it were somewhere 
Rails of any length desired he may have with 
little trouble. But what can he do with the remain- 
ing timber? Fire must do its work. No means of 
transportation are here to save it from waste. Then 
“Oh! pull them out,” says one. Try 
it. ‘ Let them rot,’’ says another. Why, bless you, 
I don’t want to live that long. Stumps do not rot 
out in fifty years. But some are blowing them out 
with rock powder. Then you still have the rough 
Our soil is generally gravelly, with strong 
loamy character. Our moist atmosphere makes 
production sure. I never knew any soil show, for 
three years, the benefit of manure equal to ours. 
I prefer the ‘foot hills” of any part of the coast. 
Red and white clovers catch so readily that a child 
may seed the place. If clover is cropped a few 
times, and then turned under, a crop of any kind 
is insured. The failure of many is owing to contin- 
uous cropping and selling all the produce from 
home. New settlers will come, attracted by our 
unexcelled climate. Let them come, but they 
should learn, first, they must work for a home. 


else. 


the stumps. 


ground. 
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Composition of Cheese. 
a 

The manufacture of cheese is one of the most 
important industries connected with the prepara- 
tion of human food from a raw material. Milk is a 
complete food. That is, it contains every chemical 
element required for the perfect nutrition of an 
animal. It contains the fat and sugar needed for 
combustion in the lungs to support the animal 
heat, and the respiratory process; the caseine to 
make flesh, and the salts to furnish material for 
the bones. And cheese is the most convenient per- 
manent form in which milk can be preserved for 
consumption. It contains the caseine or nitroge- 
nous part of the milk and the fat, leaving only the 
sugar and the mincral salts in the whey which es- 
capes. These elements are most easily made up or 
substituted in the form of bread; and hence bread 
and cheese make the most nutritious food for its 
weight that can be produced. 

Cheese is composed of varying proportions of 
caseine, fat, water, milk acid, and some other ex- 
tractive matters and mineral salts, chiefly the salt 
used in its manufacture, as follows : 

Per Cr, OF WATER. FAT. CASE INE. Acip,&c. ASH. 


Extra good__-30.53__41.58-__- 93,38....2.45__.-- 2.06 
Fall mulk ... 231.70. 36.18... -27.19.-..1:95....- 2.98 
Half skim __-38.48_ .23.28- "73937. _ 2.10 bocce 3.82 
Skim milk-_-38.39_ 25. 21___-28.37. | ae 3.23 


The considerable difference in the quality of 
these samples of cheese is not any exact criterion 
of the market values. The excessive quantity of fat 
in the first mentioned gives no proportional money 
value to it in the market ; the quality most desired 
in cheese being due to the manner of making and 
curing it, rather than to the amount of butter-fat 
that may be contained in it. This, however, is to 
be taken as a general rule only, and one to which 
there are some exceptions. Thus, while it is true 
that by certain methods of making and ripening 
a cheese from half skim or skimmed milk may be 
advanced in value over some full milk cheese, yet 
there are some kinds of cheese, as the exquisite 
English Stilton, which has cream added to the new 
milk and contains one quart of cream to ten quarts 
of new milk, which bear a very high value in the 
market ; but this, again, is due quite as much to 
the peculiar method of making by which a most 
delicious flavor is given toit, as to the large quantity 
of fat contained in it, due to the amout of cream. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 


members ; or. a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at 31.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 


Bound Copies of Volume 46 (for 
1887), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, that is, volume 16 to 46 inclusive. 





Pine Seeds. — John Sleven, Plymouth 
county, Masszachnsetts. It is too late now to collect the 
seeds of White Pine, as the cones usually open and scat- 
ter the seeds by October Ist, and they should be collected 
early in autumn. The Pitch Pine is hardly worth culti- 
vating. 





Florida Agriculture.—A private Ictter 
from Mr. A. H. Mannville, editor of the Florida Dispatch, 
Jacksonville, Florida, says: *‘I note with pleasure the 
increased attention you are giving Florida in the Amert- 
can Agriculturist, and believe it is astep in the right 
direction. We have a great future before us in this 
State.” 

Winter Feeding of Poultry.—B. H. 
Holmes, Jr., Bucks county, Pennsylvania, writes us that 
unless the breed kept bea lizht one, such as Leghorns, it 
is not advisable to feed them oftener than twice a day 
during the short days of winter. The noon feed should 
always be very light, consisting of whole grain well raked 
into sand, so as to make the hens work for it, and give 
them the exercise necessary for their health. 





Utah W heatr.—R. M. Burch, Weber county, 
Utah. It is very difficult and often impossible to deter- 
mine the many different varieties of wheat in cultivation 
from the <rain or entire ears. Some of the varieties have 
many different names, and no one knows whichis the 
original or correct one. The variety of which you send 
specimens resembles very closely one known some ten 
years ago as Grecian White Wheat. Still it may be 
different in the growth of stalks and leaves. 





** Birch Bush.’’? — John E. Lee, Butte 
county, California, sends us some roots of what he calls 
* Birch Bush.”? The roots were packed in dry sand, and 
reached usin such a dry condition that there is little 
probability that they may survive; however, they were 
well cared for, There are scarcely any shrubs or trees 
that afford browse in your couutry, that are likely to be 
of value in the Eastern States. We have given them as 
favorable a place as possible, but fear they are too dry to 
recover. 





Protecting a Rose Bush.—G. D. 
Pretty, Jackson Co., Mich , asks us: ** How can I pro- 
tect a Prairie Rose bush from the severe cold of the 
winter months? Will simply laying it on the ground 
and allowing the snow to cover it be sufficient.” This 
will answer while the snow lasts, but will not be per- 
manent. Lay it down and fasten it in place with 
hooked pins, then throw a few inches of soil over the 
plant. Sods, if available, are preferable for covering. 
But can this wild native rose need protection ? 





Best Time to Plow Prairie Land. 
—P. Haan, Renville county, Minnesota, asks why 
prairie land broken up before the 15th of May and after 
the 1st of July, according to the experience of all West- 
ern farmers, is not so good as when broken up between 
these dates? In May and June a luxuriant growth of 
grass furnishes a succulent green erop to turn under, 
which readily decays and leaves the soil mellow and light. 
If turned under before the middle of May there is little 
such growth, and the land being not yet thoroughly dry, 
is turned over in a compact mags, on which the atmos- 
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phere cannot act. If plowed after the 1st of July the grass 
is all dried up, and the land remains a mixture of dry 
earth and dry stubble, not a fit seed bed for grain. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Sos 
ciety will hold exhibitions on January 7th, February 
4th, March 21st, at which premiums are offered for forced 
flowers and vegetables. The March exhibition is espe- 
cially a Bulb Show, at which gold and silver medals of- 
fered by the ** Royal Union” of Holland will be awarded, 
as wellas the Socicty’s own prizes. Schedules of prizes 
may be had by addressing Robert Manning, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 





** Horsetail’? Not Poisonous.—Jobn 
Mitchell, Sanilac county, Michigan, writes us: “ We 
havea field of forty acres, on which there are several 
patches of * horsetail,”’ the same as described in the No- 
vember American Agréculturist. With regard to the 
idea that horsetail will injure or poison cattle there must 
be some mistake, as I have cut and saved many tons of it 
among the hay, sometimes half of it being horsetail. 
When well cured, among good hay, horses eat a large 
amount of it. Cattle eat it all clean, even what is thrown 
out of the horses’ mangers, and I have never found that it 


injured them.” 

Trouble With Apple Trees.—Wn. 
H. Anderson, MiddJesex county, Massachusetts, has a 
young orchard of Baldwins. The trees have grown rapidly 
the past season, and seemed to be thrifty. Upon nearly 
all are one or more branches the bark of which is turning 
dark colored just where they leave the trunk. We are 
asked to give the cause, and the remedy. It is difficult 
to advise. It is probably one of those mysterious trou- 
bles called ** blight.””. Had we an orchard affected ina 
similar manner, we should cut away every affected 
branch, and burn at once. Cover any large wounds with 
melted grafting wax, or thick paint. 





Grass for Lands Subject to Overs 
flow.—William Beyer, Cass county, Missouri, asks us 
for « mixture of grass seeds suitable for land liable to oc- 
The following is recommended by 


4 


casional overflow. 
good authority for such places. 


PouNDs. PounDs. 


Fiorin (Fiorin)....4 aoe ee ee 3 
English Bent..... 3 Rough-stalked Mea- 
Tall Fescue... 5 dow Grass....... 4 


Slender Fescue...2 Fow! Meadow Grass.6 

Reed Canary Grass 3 White Clover ... ...3 

Manna Grass...... 5 — 

*imotmy....<.....4 42 
The above amount is for one acre. 





The Belgian *‘“Grand Concours 
Internationale des Science et de PIndus- 
trie de Bruxelles,” 1888. —These Europeans 
are famous for * getting a good ready,’ so they send out 
their notes of preparation, which inform us that the 
show will be under the * exalted patronage of his ma- 
jesty the King of the Belgians, and the Honorable 
Presidency of his Royal Highness the Count of Fland- 
ers.’ From the advanced position Belgium now enjoys 
in horticulture, and the magnificent establishments at 
Brussels, this promises to be one of the finest exhibitions 
of modern times. As the date approaches, we shall, no 
doubt, have circulars, which will allow us to give more 
details. 





The Cotton Worm.—s. W. Warfield, 
Crawford county, Arkansas, The caterpiller which has 
been so numerous this season on your cotton, destroying 
the leaves and young pods, is the well-known “ cotton 
worm ” of the Southern States, or, more correctly speak- 
jug, one of the cotton worms, for there are several dis- 
tinct species which infest the cotton plant. The name 
of the one you send is Aletia argillacea. This pest is very 
likely to appear in as great numbers next season as it has 
this, and you should destroy every chrysalis to be found 
on the cotton plants and elsewhere. Burn all the old 
cotton stalks and carefully rake up the leaves and burn 
them, for many found on the greund will contain chrys- 
alides like the specimen you enclose with the caterpiller 
and leaf. 

Rancid Lard.—c. C. Keene, Idaho Terri- 
tory, has a large quantity of what was bought for “ first 
quality of Leaf Lard” ; he finds it has turned rancid and 
unfit for cooking uses, and asks how it can be restored to 
sweetness. Excessively white ‘fancy brands” of lard 
are made white by melting, adding a certain amount of 
water, and stirring violently until cold. The presence of 
water, thus introduced, increases the tendency to rancid- 
ity. One writer, whose directions we have found sensi- 
ble and practical, advises to melt such lard in a steam 
bath, which can raise the temperature above the boiling 





point of water (two hundred and twelve degrees 
Fahrenheit), and to every fifty pounds of lard add 
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one ounce of finely powdered alum and two ounces 
of chloride of sodium—the purest table salt, and heat 
together so long as a scum continues to rise, which is to 
be removed so long as it appears. When cooled, the 
lard is to be with cold water until no saline 
taste is imparted to the water, The lard is then heated 
until all the water is evaporated. Probably, if there is 
any soapmaker in the vicinity, it will be cheaper to sell 
the rancid lard to him, than to be at the trouble and ex- 
pense of purifying it. 


washed 





A 'Poad on its Travels.—The employees 
of the New York Post Office were the other day sur-° 
prised by the arrival of an odd visitor, who tried to pass 
himself off as a letter, and came duly stamped and care- 
fully tied up. This was no other than a horned toad, 
who was taking a trip under the care of ‘* Uncle Sam” 
from Arizona to England. He isa pretty little brown 
and white fellow, but seemed to feel rather overcome by 
his lony rough journey, as his family are more accus- 
tomed to taking Rip Van Winkle naps in trees and 
rocks, than junketing around the country. His only ac- 
complixhment seemed to be a great capability for blink- 
ing, and as he could not respond when asked for his 
pass, he was detained here until arrangements could be 
made to send him to his English friends by express. 





Pomegranates Do Not Ripen. — 
John Taylor, Franklin county, Maine, has six Pomegran- 
ate trees, which set a plenty of fruit, but for the past 
two years the fruit, before it is half ripe, blight, and dries 
up. He asks, ** What is the cause, and what will prevent 
it?’ From the account we should judge that the cause 
was starvation, and the proper remedy would be food, 
More fruit is set than can be perfected. This should be 
thinned severely, removing at least. one-half. The trees 
in a Northern climate are, no doubt, in tubs, the soil in 
which has become exhausted. Remove all the surface 
soil that can be taken out without injury to the roots, 
and replace it with good garden soil; or a compost made 
fairly rich with old cow manure and ground bones. You 
will find the trees offered in the catalogues of the nurse- 
ries of the Southern States. 





Young Nebraska Farmers.—Nebras- 
ka makes ample provision for the education of the far- 
mers’ boys, and also endeavors to let them know about 
it. Recognizing the desirabil.ly that many young men 
of Nebraska should be thoroughly educated in the 
branches of learning which are related to agriculture, 
Prof. Chas. E. Bessey, Dean of the Faculty, states that 
the State University endeavors to meet this want by 
placing before the young men of the State a four-years’ 
college course—the agricultural course—the equal in 
every respect of the other courses. All the laboratories, 
libraries and other facilities of the University are open to 
students in thiscourse. They attend lectures and engage 
in Jaboratury practice with other University students, 
and have every advantage afforded by contact with those 
studying in other departments and the instruction of 
experienced University professors. For those not able 
to enter the Freshman class, there is maintained a pre- 
paratory department, in which the best preliminary 
training may be obtained. Tuition is free to all. Ar- 
rangements have recently been completed whereby stu- 
dents in the Agricultural Course may obtain remunera- 
tive employment at rates ranging from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents per hour, dependent upon the quality of work. 
Board at $2.75 per week upon the Experimental Farm. 





Dairy Products and Eggs in New 
York.—The dairy products and eggs received at New 
York for the year ending October 31, 1887, are as follows: 
Butter received, 93,712,480 pounds, value $21,358,000; 
cheese, 106,687,000 pounds, value $12,190,000. The entire 
butter product of the country is more than 800,000,000 
pounds , of cheese more than 200,000,000 pounds. The 
eggs received numbered 52,095,000 dozen, valued at 
$10,637,000. The egg product of the country was, by the 
census of 1880. 457,00',000 dozen. The export of butter 


‘from New York for the same period was 9,933,000 


pounds, of cheese, 81,913,000 pounds. For the year 
previous the export from New York was—of butter, 14,- 
141,000 pounds; of cheese, 77,974.000 pounds. From the 
whole country the export of butter is about 19,000,000 
pounds annually; of cheese, 92,900,000 pounds. The 
figures we have given show the important part New 
York bears in the consumption and distribution of the 
products named. Oleomargarine has suffered largely 
from the New York law since its corstitutionality was 
declared by the Court of Appeals. The receipts of this 
compound and its production in New York and Brook- 
lyn, amounted to 2.500,000 pounds for the year, a decline 
of seventy-five per cent. In the year before the export of 
oleomargarine and the ‘oil’ reached the amount of 28,- 
658.000 pounds, valued at $38,048,000. This monstrous 
defamation of pure butter has received a very ‘* black 
eye,” for which the farmers will not make complaint. 
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Wheat at Minneapolis.—The wheat | raspberries in my garden, twenty-two miles from Charles- 


received in 1887 was 30,278,000 bushels, avainst 32,737,000 
last year, The shipments were 11,000,000 bushels against 
5,000,000 in Most of this went 
York and Pennsylvania, 


1886 to millers in New 


Ohio Forestry.—The Second Annual Re- 
port of the Ohio State Forestry Bureau contains a com- 
plete, systematically arranged list of all the forest trees 
growing in the State, together with their descriptions 
and Mr. Adolph Leue, the secretary, urges the 
establishment of a Forestal Experiment Station, as ex- 
perience has demonstrated that although much may be 
learned from European systems, the successful American 


uses, 


system must develop on our own soil. 


Crab-Grass in a Lawn.—h. 0. Miller, 
New Haven Co., Conn., sent us a specimen of grass 
which proved very troublesome as a weed on anewly sown 
The grass is Panicum sanguinale, the Crab-grass 
or Finger-grass, Its creeping stems take root at every 
joint, and it is almost impossible to weed it out. For- 
tunately it isan anwusnl. Its seed-bearing stems stand 
erect and are within reach of the mower. If cut persist- 
ently before the seeds ripen, there will be very little 


lawn, 


trouble from this grass the second year. 

English Blue Grass in Kansas.—T. 
Rosington, Johnson co., Kan., writes us: ** With us Mea- 
dow Fescue, Festuca pratensis, is known as English Blue 
Grass, and is quoted in all Western seed catalogues and 
price lists; it has been raised more extensively in some 
localities than any other grass. It is of no more value for 
hay than Kentucky Blue Grass, but is supposed to furnish 
more pasture. It may be as nutritious, but, until edu- 
cated to like it, cattie seem to prefer nearly every other 
kind of grass. For several years it has been very profita- 
ble on account of the high price paid for the seed, but as 
the supply now exceeds the demand, I think many will 
find Timothy the more profitable, as it furnishes excel- 
lent hay, and considerable fall pasture beside.” 





Couch Grass and Insects from 
Oregon.—G. F. Z. Brentano, Marion County, 
Oregon, sends us a specimen of grass of which he asks 
the name, and whether it is injurious to animals. This 
is known as Quitch grass or Couch grass (7?riticum 
repens). It is a good pasture grass, but one that is rather 
difficult to eradicate from cultivated ground, The small 
spotted beetle found on your Horse beans is one of the 
many species of Lady-beetles, and its scientific name is 
Megilia maculata, or Spotted Megilla. The large chrysa- 
lis enclosed in one corner of your box is that of some 
species of butterfly, but we are unable to determine its 
name until the winged insect appears from the chrysalis. 
We cannot give any infallible remedy for mildew on 
grapes, but sometimes sulphur scattered freely over the 
vines early in the season will prevent its appearance, 

Value of Back Numbers of the 
American Agriculturist.—J. G. Weber, Secre- 
tary and Librarian of the Creve Coeur Farmers’ Club, St. 
Louis, Missouri, writes us: “ Lama constant reader and 
very much interested in the American Agriculturist. 
Whenever Iam at a loss to know what to read, I get out 
the old numbers of past years (I have them nearly all 
good for seven years) and look them over, and in them I 
find many useful and interesting articles. Sometimes 
neighbors ask for information. If [ cannot answer it at 
once, why I fall back to the Amerecan Agriculturist for 
the information, We had our first County Fair this year, 
which proved a great success. Ireceived three premiums 
—one first premium on seed rye, one first premium on 
best turnips, one special premium on best turnips. Our 
club had a forty foot round tent, where we received our 
friends and families, and had a very fine time.” 

Utilizing Muck.—R. W. Stubbs, Bibb 
county, Georgia, writes us that he lost this year one 
thousand bushels cf corn, planted on Ocmulgee River 
bottoms, by freshets, and has decided to plant hereafter 
in the uplands and devote the bottoms to grass and clover. 
He asks how touse muck, of which he has an abundance, 
to enrich his upland. We would recommend mixed 
grasses with some clover on your bottom lands. The 
grasses help to hold up the clover and keep it from lodg- 
ing, as it is inclined to do on rich land. Muck should be 
dried and composted with stable manure, and turned over 
frequently in the yard where your mules and other stock 
run, It will soon make a five pile of exc ‘ilent fertilizer 
for manuring corn in the hill, or for spreading broadcast 
and harrowing in. The sulky plow will work anywhere, 
on hillsides or level, where the land is free from stumps. 








Success With Red Raspberries at 
the South.—B. C. Prenley, Charleston county, 
South Carolina, writes us: “I have a row of Cuthbert 








ton, which are now three to four feet high, stand with- 
out stakes, and are as well branched as cotton stalks. 
Despite a summer and fal! drought of two months the 
leaves are still green and ther2 is no sign of decay. The 
young shoots were cut off when about three feet high, 
and the laterals were also pinched in. As a mulch I 
use pine needles. These are also very valuable for 
mulching tomatoes, and other tall-growing plants, es- 
pecially on stiff clay lands. I know a seventy-acre field, 
which, without rotation, has been in cotton for fifty-five 
years. It still produces a bale per acre, and the only 
fertilizer applied is a compost of acid phosphate and 
pine needles. 


Who is Yankee ?—A very good penman, 
dating his letter Cleveland, Ohio, wants us to write him 
some information about horse relishes and signs himself 
“Yankee.” A letter directed to Yankee, Cleveland, 
Ohio, would, undoubtedly, sooner or later find its way 
into the Dead Letter Office at Washington; and yet Yan- 
kee has done as intelligently as many others dv in writ- 
ingus. Some even go so far as to withhold their post- 
office address, 23 well as their names, and yet expect to 
have their communications answered. We may say right 
here, as we have said so many times before, we stall be 
very glad to answer any inquiries from subscribers to 
this periodical, when they enclose stamps, and give their 
address in full. We cannot, however, attend to inquiries 
from non-subscribers, and anonymous communications, 
of course, go straight to the waste basket. 





The Flour Worm. — George L. Wood, 
Orange county, New York, sends us a minute yellowish- 
brown beetle, a little more than an’ eighth of an inch 
long and about one-twentieth in diameter, which he 
found in meal bags. This is the 7rébolium ferrugeneum. 
It is an imported insect, and belongs to the same family 
(Tenebrionid) as the common black meal worms ( 7ene- 
brio molitor) to be found in almost every barn and grain- 
bin. The beetle you send has nocommon name, but might 
be appropriately called the Flour Worm, as it appears to 
prefer flour and middlings from wheat to corn meal and 
other kinds of grain, It appears that this pest has only 
recently been found in this country in any considerable 
numbers, and in our older cntomological works it is 
scarcely referred to, and when it is no reference to its 
destructive habitsare given. In Europe it has long been 
known as a grain and flour pest, and in the past half 
dozen years it has become quite abundant in the stores 
of dealers in grain from this city northward to Albany, 
and westward to Chicago, Dr. J. A. Leutner, State Ento- 
mologist of New York, in his report for 1885, states that a 
grain dealer in Albany had reccived a quantity of coarse 
wheat flour from Chicago which was literally swarming 
with this pest. A moderate degree of heat will kill these 
beetles. One hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
forty degrees will be sufficient. But when conveniences 
are not at hand to heat the infected flour, it had better be 
burned up at once, to prevent further dissemination of 
this Cestructive pest. 





The Cultivation of Milkweed.— 
* Avricola” writes us from Saratoga Springs, suggesting 
that if the attention of farmers were called to it, they 
might be induced to give the cultivation of the common 
Milkweed or Silkweed, Asclepias Cornuti, a trial. 
* Avricola” (who omitted to add his real name) encloses 
a pod of the milkweed, and speaks of the great beauty of 
the fiber that is attached to the sceds inthe form of a 
tutt, »y the aid of which the wind carries them about and 
aids in their distribution. Agricola, like many others, 
assumes that this fiber may be made into fabrics. Though 
many attempts have been made, this silky fiber has not 
yet been spun, and probably cannot be; the fibers are 
too smootn, Silk, flax, cotton, wool, etc., have a slight 
roughness, which allows them to cling to one another in 
the act of spinning, and to be * drawn” out intoa thread, 
In cotton this is effected by the flat form of the fiber. 
Some attempts which have been made to spin this silk by 
mixing it with cotton, were partially successful, but the 
cotton has to be added in so large a proportion as to 
mostly overcome the brilliancy of the other fiber. The 
only use we know of for this very beautiful material is to 
stuff pillows and cushions. It is said to be used in the 
manufacture of some artificial flowers, and in various 
kinds of fancy work. The Asclepiags may at some time 
be valued as a fiber-producing plant, as the bark of its 
stem contains avery fine fiber of great strength, in many 
uses superior to flax, and paper of a superior quality has 
been made from it. As early as 1785, the plant was ex- 
perimented with in Germany, as an agricultural plant. 
In many parts of. this country its young shoots are 
used in the same manner as Asparagus, and has been, 
in some localities, cultivated for this purpose. Our 


friend “ Agricola” will see that the experiment of cul- 
tivating Milkweed for the silk has already been tried, 
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Animal Ailments. 

Watery Eyes in Dogs.—Mrs. L. Rob- 
bins, New York Co., N. Y. Weeping or watery eyes 
appear to be inherited by some breeds of dogs, such as 
the Blenheim Spaniel, and the Maltese Terrier particu- 
larly. Strong astringents do harm in these cases, and 
induce inflammation. Bathing frequently with cold 
water will sometimes effect some good. The principal 
thing to do, however, is to attend to the general health 
of the animal. 

Obliterated Veat.—Silas Sparklin, Caro- 
line Co., Md., writes us: ** Lhave a young cow that gives 
no milk outof one teat; does it make the cow of less 
value, and is there any remedy for it?’ If this condi- 
tion existed from the first calving of the cow, it will 
probably continue in this undeveloped state, but the 
probability is that the cow will give as much milk from 
the three teatsas she would from four. The teat might 
be probed to determine whether there is some mechani- 
cal obstruction in the way. If the quantity of milk is sat- 
isfactory, this defect can hardly lessen the value of the cow 
to her owner, but it might make some unfavorable im- 
pression upon an intending buyer. 


Foot-Rot—Foul in the Foot.—J. J. 
Bourquin, Warren Co., Pa. The term ** Foul’ is prob- 
ably applied to several distinct diseases, The most fre- 
quent of these is an inflammation of the horn-secreting 
structures and adjacent skin of the foot of cattle. It is 
generally caused by direct irritation. Cattle pastured in 
swampy or muddy grounds are especially liable to it, as 
the clay and mud accumulate and dry between the 
claws of the animals, and thus produces constant irrita- 
tion, In the beginning of the trouble, all that is neces- 
sary is to keep the animals’ fect clean, and to pasture 
them on dry ground. But as arule its existence is not 
noticed until there is more or less lameness and suppura- 
tion. In this case the parts should be thoroughly cleaned 
and treated with diluted sulphuric acid. When there is 
not much matter forming, tar smeared on the diseased 
parts, anda bandage between the claws to keep out soil 
or mud, will effect a speedy cure. In severe cases, where 
matter has formed under the horn, the latter hag to be 
cut away, and poultices may become necessary. Con- 
tagious foot-rot is an entirely different and much more 
serious disease. 


Bone Spavin.—E. Holloway, Fremont 
Co., Ia. Spavinus consist of inflammation of the mem- 
brane covering the bones of the hock-joint, by which 
an enlarged deposit of bony matter is produced. They 
are often inherited, but may also be caused by concus- 
sions of the joint, when a horse is driven hard over 
rough roads. Lameness when the horse is taken from 
the stable is generally the first symptom of the trouble. 
After the horse has been driven awhile the lameness dis- 
appears, but shows itself more than ever after a day’s 
hard driving. Mr. H.’s inquiry, “Can bone spavin be 
cured?” can not be answered unqualifiedly. Young 
horses with no constitutional infirmities may be cured so 
far as to become free from pain and lameness, but chronic 
cases in older subjects will not rarely defy all remedies. 
The only hope in such cases being in preventing the in- 
crease of the bony deposit. In the early stages of the 
disease, rest, fomentations and other means for reduc- 
ing the inflammation, constitute the treatment. In ad- 
vanced cases, counter-irritation by means of strong blis- 
ters becomes necessary; when this fails, deep firing 
with the hot iron forms a last resort. This operation 
should, of course, not be undertaken by any one except 
an experienced veterinarian, 


Diarrheea in Cattle.—In the great ma- 
jority of cases, diarrhoea is caused by overfeeding and 
consequent indigestion. Calves gorged with milk, or 
given cold or sour milk when used to warm and sweet 
milk, or under other sudden changes in the feeding, suf- 
fer seriously from this disorder. Cows that are gorged 
with grain or immature fodder, or supplied with impure 
water, become diseased in the same manner. The rem- 
edy is to give a gentle purgative, soft and emollient, and 
soothing to the irritated membranes. A pint of raw lin- 
sced oil is useful, and should be followed by well boiled 
oatmeal or linseed gruel, with soft, easily digested food, 
given in small quantities, After the diarrheea is reduced, 
atonic should be given, as one dram each of powdered 
sulphate of iron, gentian, and ginger root, given in a 
bran mash or cut feed, once a day. For calves three 
months old or less, a quart of new milk, warmed to one 
hundred degrees, may be given twice a day. If the 
diarrhea is accompanied by spasms, twenty drops of a 
mixture composed of two drams of tincture of rhubarb, 
one dram of tincture of opium, and one dram of tincture 
of camphor, may be given ina little hot new milk, and 
repeated every two hours until the spasms cease. If tbis 
does not produce the desired effect after three doses, 
double the quantity. For calves over three months old 
the above doses may be increased to treble this quantity. 
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The Lucy Duke Pear. 


Among the new varieties of pears exhibited at 
the recent session of the American Pomological 
Society, at Boston, Massachusetts, none attracted 
more attention than the ‘“ Lucy Duke,” of which 
we give a natural size -illustration. The original 
tree was raised some eight years ago by Mrs. Lucy 
Duke, Beaufort county, North Carolina, from seed 
of a pear received from California. The fruit is 
large, of acute pyriform shape, golden russet color, 
and attractive appearance. It ripens late, so that 
the specimens on exhibition could not serve as a 
criterion as to the quality of the fully ripened fruit. 
But others, which we have received a month later 
from Mr. J. Van Lindley, North Carolina, were 
melting, juicy, and sweet, and altogether of fine 
quality, The tree is said to be a healthy grower, 
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THE LUCY DUKE PEAR. 

and good bearer. Grown in the Northern States, 
this variety will probably ripen still later, and be- 
come a valuable winter pear. 





A Dutch Trotting Race. 


LEONARD A. JENKINS, DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
—_- 


In Hoorn, the ancient capital of North Holland, 
and the birthplace of Wilhelm Schrouten, who 
discovered the passage round the south coast of 
America, in 1616, and named Cape Horn after his 
native town, the writer witnessed a trotting race so 
different from what we know by the same term in 
America, that a description cannot fail to be of 
some interest, although no words can do the sub- 
ject justice. 

It was a brilliant September day, such as a mer- 
ciful Providence sometimes sends even to the Low 
Countries to dispel its clouds and mist, and tem- 
pered by a cool salt breeze. From far and near the 
sturdy peasants, with their yet more sturdy wives, 
had come to see the sport. The men had the inde- 
pendent carriage which characterizes owners of 
the soil. They also had the shrewd, somewhat 
obstinate faces, characteristic of the brave race 
which contended successfully for eighty years 
against the mighty power of Spain, and sent its 
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dauntless navigators into every sea to found colo- 
nies. And the women! They had generally dis- 
carded their picturesque and convenient national 
costumes, and were attired in all the ugliness and 
discomfort of a modern European Gress; but they 
still wore the golden or silver helmets under their 
lace caps, and displayed to our admiring eyes the 
brilliant complexions which Rubens has immortal- 
ized in so many of his works. 

The course was laid out straight, 327 paces long 
from start to finish, through the principal street of 
the town, upon a brick pavement lightly covered 
with sand, and divided into two parallel tracks. 
The outer barriers were by ropes, and either side 
was constantly patrolled by soldiers. To strains of 
martial music, a procession passed slowly up the 
course. After the band came carriages containing 
the officers of the Agricultural Society, the judges 

of the race, and behind them the 

horses which were to compete, thirteen 
in number. The latter were harnessed 
to sulkies, in which were seated the 
drivers, each man with his horse’s 
number on his arm. But such sulkies! 

Two of them are seemingly of Amer- 

ican manufacture, the others are native 

and of all degrees of clumsiness. The 
harnesses were heavy, many having 
rope reins, and some with curb bits. 

The horses, which show no signs of 

training, are unmistakably Dutch, with 

their great size, hollow backs, long 

necks, deeply set tails, shaggy fet- 

locks, kindly temper, and feet of the 

size aud shape of breakfast plates. 
§ Any one of them might have been 
taken from the plow that morning. 
Slowly the procession moves to the 
starting post. Then one after another 
the horses are sent down the track 
several times, to show their paces, 
and, after much playing of the band, 
and thorough warming up of the 
horses, the race begins. Two horses 
are started together, each one having 
a course to himself. They begin scor- 
ing thirty paces from the starting post, 
and the driver who has the quietest 
horse indulges in the rudiments of 
jockeying, in faint imitation of his 
more dashing brother of the American 
turf. But there is no clanging bell to 
proclaim a false start. At a sign from 
the starter, the bugle is sounded, and 
the horses return to the post. At last 
they are fairly off, and go pounding 
down the course at a better clip than 
one would have expected of them. One 
reaches the finish a length ahead, and 
both bring up suddenly after passing the stand, as 
indeed they must do, since the crowd stands block- 
ing the course only thirty paces away. A flag falls 
on the winner’s side of the course to announce his 
victory. Numbers 3 and 4 enter the course. When 
all have passed through this initial trial (number 18, 
having no horse to contend with, trots the course 
alone), the winners and number 13, who is regarded 
as a winner, contend against each other, until, at 
last, the final victor is proclaimed. But where no 
time is kept, and upon a course the exact length of 
which no one seems to know, it is impossible to 
tell how fast was the pace. There has been no 
bookmaking, no open betting, no shouting, no ex- 
citement. The only approach to general hilarity is 
when a bewildered dog gets upon the course, and 
runs up and down trying helplessly to find its way 
out, prodded at by the bayonets of the soldiers, and 
hooted by the boys. There is no restraint upon the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, but not a drunken man is 
to be seen. Everybody seems to enjoy the occasion, 
and, for the purpose for which horses are wanted 
in this small flat country, with its perfect roads, 
perhaps their method of managing trotting races is 
as well adapted as is the high training, the scientific 
accuracy, and the severe trials of the American 
turf in developing horses for American use. More 
than all, it gives the people a holiday, which, as their 
wives are taken to the races, is sure to be orderly. 
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The Tomato Disease, “ Black Spot.” 


For several years our tomatoes were affected by 
a disease which destroyed a large shure of the crop, 
but the present year the fruit was entirely free from 
it. Knowing that such diseases are usually caused 
by a minute fungus, we submitted the affected 
fruit to friends who made a special study of the 





Fig. 1.—BUNCH OF TOMATOES AFFECTED BY FUNGUS. 


minute fungi. From the number of inquiries 
made of us concerning this disease, it was evident 
that it was wide spread, and destructive, and 
though our friends could find no fungus, we ad- 
vised those who inquired to treat the tomatoes the 
same as if the presence of a fungus had been es- 
tablished ; i.¢., to gather the affected fruit, and 
either burn it or bury it very far beiow the surface. 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith, of Dunstable, Eng., an 
excellent artist, as well as a botanist who studies 
fungi, especially the minute and parasitic forms, 
has published in a recent number of the ‘‘ Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle’ (London), the resulls of his own 
observations upon this disease. He finds that it is 
saused by a fungus, Cladosporium Lycopersici. Ac- 
eording to Mr. Smith the fungus attacks the de- 
cayed remains of the style, opposite the stem end, 
as seen in figure 1, through which it makes its way 
to the interior, where it grows rapidly, causing de- 
cay. We have not noticed that the spots appeared 
more generally at the style end of the fruit than 
elsewhere, though we perhaps did not observe 
them early enough. At figure 2 is shown a young 
tomato cut lengthwise, and showing the destruc- 
tive effects of the fungus; at figure 3 is the fungus 
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itself, highly magnified and showing its spores. 
Should this disease appear again we should adopt 
the treatment suggested above, viz., burning or 
burying. 
- a 

HomE-RatsED PoIson.— A recent traveler in 
Manchuria reports that he found the Opium 
Poppy growing in large quantities, and very lux- 
uriantly, all through Northern China, and that 
native opium was produced in such quantities as to 
almost prevent the importation of the Indian drug. 




















Lonk Wethers. 


—— 


For many miles there are bold mountains mark- 
ing the boundary between Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, in England, and upon the foot-hills of these 
a curious breed of sheep has been bred during gen- 
erations reaching away back into the remote past. 
Locally, and in the provincial speech of the rather 
unconventional people of this region, these sheep 
are known as Lonks. There was no time in all the 
country-side’s tradition when they were not to be 
found there, that, however unfamiliar with 
them the world of breeders outside those two 
historic counties may be, the Lonks may be re- 
garded as one of the oldest, if not the very oldest 
bree of shecp within the United Kingdom. 

The race is very prolific, and remarkably hardy, 
as it must have been of necessity, else it never 
could have held its own in the desperate strug- 
gle for existence which it has becn compelled to 
undergo, shelterless, uncared-for, and ranging at 
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and the Yorkshire Agricultural Societies’ competi- 
tions. Sheep fanciers, and the business-like herd- 
ers and breeders of sheep, as well as butchers and 
the consumers of mutton, will appreciate the form 
and the style of these desirable animals, nor be 
surprised when we recount the fact, that the joint 
living-weight of the three was 727 pounds, averag- 
ing 242 pounds a head on foot, and that the scales 
marked them, dressed, no less than 40 pounds to the 
quarter, for the benefit of their slaughterers. 





Management of Milk in the Home Dairy. 
> 

The milk for a family dairy will be usually kept 
in the cellar as the most convenient place. If so, 
a part of the cellar should be divided off tightly, 
to exclude dust, and the remainder should be 
kept free from all disagreeable odors. The whole 
cellar should be whitewashed with hot lime to de- 
stroy mold, and every decayed part of the floor 
should be removed. No cellar should have a 
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in the winter, and the cellar becomes too cold in the 
coldest part of the season, it is not difficult to 
raise the temperature to a right point by having a 
block of iron heated in the fire red hot and carried 
down and set on a few bricks on the floor. A 
sheet iron pail filled with hot coals from a wood 
fire will also serve the purpose of warming a cellar. 
In the coldest weather it will hurry up the rising 
of the cream if the pans of milk are set upon the 
stove and warmed up to one hundred and eighty 
degrees, and then put away for the cream to rise. 

When the churning is about to be done, the 
cream should be brought to a temperature of sixty 
degrees in the summer by setting the jar in ice 
water not cooler than forty-five degrees. If the 
thermometer shows that the temperature is seventy 
degrees in the place where the churning is to be 
done, the cream may be cooled to fifty-five or fifty- 
six degrees, as it will become warmed up a few 
degrees during the churning. In the winter the 
cream may be raised to sixty-five or even seventy 
degrees if the churning room is as coolas fifty de- 





PRIZE PEN OF LONK WETHEBS. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


will, summer and winter, over the high, bleak and 
barren hills of its nativity. In make-up these 
Lonks compare favorably with other breeds of 
sheep, whenever they have had an even chance, 
and their inborn hardiness of constitution, with 
which goes, as in the case of all other sheep in like 
circumstances, a trait of good motherhood, has 
made them very valuable in the estimation of 
breeders. Careful rearing, too, has proven them 
susceptible of decided improvement, and where 
removed to pastures well-drained and cultivated, 
their bodies have gained both size and symmetry, 
their fleeces received added weight and quality, 
without any detraction of the character of their 
flesh, which remains, under high cultivation as 
under low, juicy and well-flavored, sustaining al- 
ways the reputation of the original stock, than 
which none has ranked higher in the esteem of 
local breeders and consumers, and, besides, the 
characteristics of fecundity and motherhood suffer 
no disparagement whatever. 

Our illustration is of a pen-full of these Lonk 
sheep, bred by Mr. Jonathan Peel, of Knowlmere 
Manor, Clithero, which in its day ‘‘swept the 
board” in every competition to which it was eligi- 
ble, taking all prizes for both sexes and all ages, 
at shows in York, at Smithfield, in Liverpool 
and elsewhere, notably at the North Lancashire, 





wooden floor, the earth is better; but the best is a 
floor of cement, or flagstone laid in cement, both of 
which are indestructible and clean. If there is ¢ 
spring conveniently situated, a small house may be 
built over it and the water used to keep the milk 
cool in some of the ways previously described. 
An outside cellar built in sloping ground with a 
basement in front of it, and a building over it 
which can be used for various purposes not incon- 
sistent with a milk house, will make an excellent 
place for keeping milk. In default of any other 
convenient arrangement, milk may be kept in a 
clean roomy closet in the coolest part of the house. 
Pure air and regular temperature—even as high as 
sixty-five or seventy degrees —so that the cream is 
skimmed before the milk is decidedly sour and 
never thick, and the cream is not left to stand 
longer than until it is moderately sour and is 
stirred when fresh cream is added, will secure good 
butter, although only a closet in the house is all 
that can be afforded to keep the milk in. 

In the winter a closet in the house, where the 
temperature is kept even by the warmth of a chim- 
ney passing through it, isan excellent place for the 
milk and cream, and better than a cellar where the 
temperature will go down to fifty degrees or less; 
for thisis too high and too low for the best separa- 
tion of the cream, When milk is kept in a cellar 





grees. The temperature of the place where the 
churning is done should always be taken into ac- 
count, so that the effect of it upon the cream may 
be equalized. 

In warming the cream by means of hot water, 
sare must be taken not to overheat any part of 
the mass. The cream is a thick adhesive fluid 
through which heat circulates very slowly, and if 
the heat of the water is one hundred or one hun- 
dred and twenty degrees, the sour milk and any 
albumen that may be contained in it will be partly 
coagulated, and will form curds in the churn, 
which cannot be separated from the butter, thus 
giving much trouble, disappointment and worry to 
the butter maker. The same evil will happen if 
the cream jar is set near a hot stove, unless the 
cream is constantly stirred. To avoid the neces- 
sity for warming the cream, it is advisable in the 
winter to skim the cream as close as possible, tak- 
ing no more milk with it than can be helped, and 
when the cream is prepared for the churn to bring 
it to the right temperature by stirring in, very grad- 
ually, water not warmer than ninety degrees, by 
which the cream will be thinned and warmed. 

In the summer the churn should be cooled by 
means of ice water before the cream is turned in, 
and in the winter it should be warmed by a dash of 
hot water and a few turns to distribute the heat. 
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Japanese Persimmons in Florida. 
DUDLEY Ww. FLA. 
> 

Some eight years ago I bought twelve small im- 
ported trees of six varieties. They arrived in very 
bad condition, the roots were dried and apparently 
dead, and the tops were dry and very much shriv- 
eled. I buried them for a short time in damp 
send, and this resulted iu the decay of the roots, as 
the vital spark bad already fled; but the tops of 
some of them swelled, and by working them on 
native Persimmon stocks I succeeded in saving 
four of the six varieties. They have grown vigor- 
ously in asoil of only moderate fertility, and I have 
propagated them till I now have several hundred 
fine bearing trees. They appear to be free from 
disease and have few insect enemies. The borer 
is the worst. They bear young, and the large, 
showy, rich, sweet fruit is a shining mark for my 
numerous family of feathered songsters and insect 
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eating servants. 

It is very little satisfaction to describe the differ- 
ent varicties, as the nomenclature of the Persim- 
mon is in inextricable confusion. However, I will 
say that mine came to me under the following 
names, and the descriptions are mine. 

Among, figure 1. Medium size, quite oblong, like 
a minnie bullet, bright red color. It is the most 
prolific bearer of all, being literally loaded with 
fruit every year; spreading, drooping growth. 
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Shaped ex- 


color ; 


Zingi, figure 2. Medium to large. 
actly like a flattish tomato; brilliant red 
avery beautiful fruit cf fine quality. It sometimes 
drops its fruit badly. 

Hyachume, figure 3. Very large, often weighing a 
pound each ; shape, roundish heart shaped, 
sometimes ribbed; color, yellowish red; 
quality, medium; growth rapid and strong, 
but, while young, has a bad habit of drop- 
ping its fruit. 

Mikado, figure 4. Medium size cr below. 
Short, obtuse, conical, very bright red, and 
of best quality; an upright handsome grower 
and rather tardy bearer. 

All the varieties are showy and bear siip- 
ment wel! if packed at the proper state of 
maturity. They bring remunerative prices 
where known, and by their beauty and real 
merit soon win their way to popular favor in 
new locations. When I sent the first box to 
anorthern city, my commission man wrote 
me the fruit was unknown, but after much 
effort he sold it for three dollars. Before 
receiving his letter I had sent him another 
box, and he sent me prompt returns for that 
at six dollars. I did not send any more to 
that market, however, as 1 was receiving 
ten doliars per box in another city where 
persimmons were better known. The beauty, 
fine quality, good shipping capacity. freedom from 
disease, early bearing and ease of cultivation com- 
bine to place this comparatively new candidate for 
popular favor iv a very promising position. I predict 
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for it an extensive cultivation in the South, and 
a permanent place among our standard fruits. 
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The Vitality of the Seeds of Rice. 


Mr. A. W. Cooper, Glynn Co., Ga., sends us the 
following account of his experience with rice that 








Fig. 2.—ZInal. 
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was accidentally overflowed, which will, no doubt, 
interest other rice-growers. He says: “ It is cus- 
tomary to plant the seed-rice and then flood the 
land and keep the water on a few days, generally 
three days, take it off and allow the seed to ger- 
minate ; if the water is kept on, it is doubtful if the 
seed would ever germinate. Sometimes in cold 
springs the water is kept on for two weeks without 
sprouting the seed. Should the seed germinate, 
and water be put overit and kept over ita few 
days, the plants will die. On the 11thof August, 
three squares (a field of twelve to twenty acres) in 
tbis place were covered by a flood. The rice was 
just ready for the harvest. It staid over the rice 
in two of the squares about three weeks. The 
rice has been cut; the grain is sound, and will 
probably mill out broken rice, suitable for matting. 
every seed sprouts 
readily and grows vigorously. At the door of the 
barn where it is stored, a good deal has fallen on the 
ground. It is all up, good, strong young plants. 
The square was under water twenty-five days. I 
don’t know what its value will be for milling, but 
as seed it seems to be good, as wherever it falls on 
IT counted a hun- 


Tor seed it is unimpaired ; 


the ground it sprouts readily. 
dred strong plants growing from one head.” 
eee : 
The Dandelion; its Cultivation. 
ra > 
To those who like dandelion greens at all, we 
have several times advised the cultivation of some 


v8 


Fig. 3.—HYACHUME. 


of the improved amelioré varieties. The leaves ere 
more tender, less bitter, and may be had without 
the trouble of hunting over the meadows and road 
sides for them. The first point isto be sure and 
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provide seeds of one of the improved sorts ; one of 
which, the Fringed, has the leaves much cut and 
fringed ; the other, called Very Early (tres hatif), 
has very large and plain foliage. The former is 
better for salad, und the other for use as greens, 
The soil shouid be rich and well prepared, and the 
seeds sown in early spring. When the plants are 
large enough to handle, thin them, until they ul- 
timately stand a foot apart in the rows. Nothing 
else is done save to keep the bed well cultivated 
and clear of weeds for the rest of the season. if 
any flowers appear this or any other season, cut 
or break them off to avoid scattering the seeds. 
Early next spring the new growth will start, and 
when the leaves are large enough may be cut for 
use. Do not cut too close to the root, as a new 
growth is wanted. A sowing of seeds should be 
made each spring, to provide young and vigorous 
plants for each season, as it is not thought advis- 
able to continue to crop the plants more than one 
year. 

In this country and in England the plant is used 
almost exclusively as greens, while in France and 
other parts of the Continent it is almost as gen 
erally used as a ‘salad. Any method that will ex- 
clude the light will blanch the leaves. One method 
is to gather the foliage over the plant and fill in 
the spaces between with sand. For blanching, the 
plants should be much closer than the Gistance 
mentioned above—one foot each way. Another 


ay 
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method of blanching is to place an inverted flower 
pot over each plant, first gathering up the leaves. 
Fearing Burr advises to build a temporary frame 
over a portion of the bed. First a heavy coating 
of littery manure is placed over the section of the 
bed to be inclosed, in November. In Feb- 
ruary make a rough frame equal in width to 
the length of a hot-bed sash. ‘The back of 
the frame must be higher than the front, to 
allow the rains to run off. In February re- 
move the manure, and place on the sashes, 
banking up around the outside of the frame 
with heating manure. The sashes on cold 
nights should be covered with straw mats, 
shutters, ete. In warm days air the plants 
by partly or entirely removing them. This 
is probably not from Mr. Burr’s experience, 
as the dates are hardly suited to New Eng- 
land. It is probavle that Dandelion may be 
blanched in the same manner as endive, 
which is accomplished by laying a piece of 
board or a slate upon the plant, to exclude 
the light. Whenever flowers appear upon 
dandelion plants, they should be cut off, to 
prevent the scattering of seeds in the garden. 
In the late French and German war, a Lon- 
don market gardener happened to have a 
lot of dandelion plants; a portion of these 


he blanched and sent to Covent Garden 
market, where they sold rapidly at excellent 
prices to the many French refugees then in 


London. An illustration of the effect of war upon 
the demand and variation of prices of garden truck. 
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A Barn for One Horse. 


The accompanying illustrations give a perspec- 
tive view and plan of a small and convenient barn, 
with exercising yard for the horse, when not in 
use, Open shed, carriage room, harness closet, 
manure shed, and other conveniences. They are 
drawn from sketches furnished us by Mrs. L. M. 


Knowles, Orchard Hill 


- 


perspective view of the buildings and yard; at fig- 
ure 2 the ground plan. 
The Horse in the Stable. 


WILLIAM M. ALLEN, PA. 


> 
Every stable where a horse is kept should be sup- 
plied with the necessary appliances. These include 
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between the jawbones and up under the neck, then 
all over, until no dust appears in the comb used to 
keep the brush clean, Then give the legs a good 
brushing, using care to clean off every particle of 
mud, as a very little piece of it will keep a horse 
uneasy until it falls off. Take a damp cloth or 
wisp of damp hay, and rub the horse all over, then 
polish with a dry cloth. Then with a straw brush 

clean out foretop, mane, 





Stock Farm, Michigan. 
The main structure is 
eighteen by twenty-four 
feet, with an extension 
of fifteen by eiguteen 
feet, which may be con- 
tinuous with the main 
structure, as in the en- 
graving, or a lean-to ofa 
single story. As shown | 
in the engraving it af- 

fords greatly increased 

space for storage of hay, 

with no additional cost : 
for roof or sills. On the ee 
ground floor are a box- | 
stall twelve feet square 
and an open stall six by 
twelve fect. In the rear 
of these stalls is the floor 
for grooming and _ har. 
nessing, with harness 
closet and stairway, be- 
neath the latter of which 
are bins for grain. A 
door at the foot of the 
stairs opens into the 
manure shed,from which 
there isan outer door in_ 
to the garden. Double 
doors open from the main floor into the yard. Be- 
yond the floor is the carriage room, away from the 
stalls, where no fumes of ammonia can reach 
the vehicles to corrode the leather-work and fill the 
upholstery with stable odors. Wide double doors 
open from this floor into an open shed, which ex- 
tends entirely across one end of the yard. The 
box-stall is provided with a hay shute in one cor- 
rer and a feed box in the other. The door is 
divided horizontally in the middle, and each half 
provided with hangings and fastenings, so that the 
upper half can be Jeft open when desired for venti- 
lation. The open stall is of ample width to allow a 
horse to lie down in it, and is also provided with a 
feed box and a manger, to which the hay is sup- 
plied by means of a shute from the loft. The win- 
dows in the box and open stall are covered on the 
inside with coarse wire netting, which is replaced 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 














during hot weather by a netting fine enough to ex- 
clude flies. The open shed is not designed as a re- 


ceptacle of broken-down wheel-barrows, wrecked 
wagons, garden rubbish, or a roost for poultry, but 
is to be kept in good order for the horse to run 
under when the weather is too inclement for long 
exposure in the yard. 


At figure 1 is presented a 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF A SMALL BARN. 


combs, brushes of bristles, cocoa fiber, ‘‘ root,”’ etc., 
scraper, foot pick, rubbing cloths, foot tub, 
sponges, ete. A very good foot tub may be made 
of one end of a whiskey or pork barrel, sawed off 
about a foot from the head. A board is nailed to 
the outside of the head, thick enough to be flush 
with the ends of the staves, so that the weight of 
the horse will not burst the head outward. The 
above list of articles may look formidable, but if a 
man takes pride in keeping his horse looking well, 
and in good condition, he will find use for them all. 
Feeding the cleanest and best of oats, bran or hay, 
as the best of everything, always gives the greatest 
satisfaction in the end. In feeding, all cannot 
follow the same rule. I drive my horse about fif- 
teen or twenty miles a day, and give him twelve 
quarts of oats and from ten to twelve pounds of 
hay a day, which keeps it in good condition. The 
first thing ia the morning, when going into the sta- 
ble, is to give the horse a bucket of water, and 
while he is drinking, clean out the stable, being 
very careful not to allow a particle of wet- bedding 
to remain, as it will soon ferment and cause a bad 
odor, and if sawdust is used it is liable to irritate 
the horse. Then give him his feed. If possible keep 
everything quiet about the stable while the horse 
is eating, as noise makes it uneasy, causing it to 
move around and drop its feed upon the floor, A 
horse should have a bran mash or a feed of carrots 
at least twice a week to keep the bowels in good 
conditicn. Keep a wire basket containing a lump 
of rock salt in front of the horse. 
7ROOMING.—Have two straps with snaps on each 
attached to the posts in the rear of stall. Let them 
be long enough to snap into the bit in the horse’s 
mouth. Back the horse out and put on the cleaning 
bridle, made of a single strap over the neck with a 
bit ; then fasten the snaps to the bit. The horse 1s 
now ready for cleaning. If a currycomb of any 
kind is used, let it be a dull one, as a sharp comb 
injures the horse, and brings little pimples or sores 
on the skin. After combing him all over, take 
a rubbing cloth, made from an old salt sack cut in 
four pieces, and strap the horse well. It does not 


take very hard strapping to make the dust fly. 
Then take the brush, which should be a good stiff 
open bristle one, with leather back. Commence at 
the head and brush thoroughly around the ears, 
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and tail. Do not use 
wire cards, as they tear 
out the hair and hurt the 
horse. No animal is so 
susceptible to kindness 
asahorse. Treatit well 
| and you can do almost 
anything with it; abuse it 
and you can do nothing: 

CARE OF A SWEATY 
Horse.—If the horse has 
been sweating on the 
way home, don’t slow 
up to let it dry. Bring 
it home sweating, as it 
}| is very hard to clean the 
| dried sweat out of the 
| skin, and it will take 
several days to obtain a 
nice polish on the coat 
again. On reaching home 
unhitch, take the harness 
off, throw a blanket on 
the horse,and let it stand 
a few minutes; rub it 
dry, or nearly so—always 
have some dry rubbing 
cloths on hand. Give 
the horse a mouthful of 
water and sponge its 
face, then walk it around for a while, and it will 
soon be dry. Bring it into the stable, and give 
some more water. Don’t put more water in the 
bucket than the horse is to drink. Pick out its 
feet, and examine those and the legs to see that 
they have not been injured during the day. Wash 
the horse well all over, also mane and tail. In a 
short time feed, water and fix for the night. In 
putting on blankets never have them so heavy that 
they will make the horse sweat under them. In 
winter always keep the horse blanketed in the sta- 
ble. When out driving and you stop, throw ona 
blanket to keep the same temperature, if possible, 
that the horse would have when traveling. Some 
persons say a horse with a long coat don’t need to 
be blanketed ; but this is wrong. As well say a man 
does not need an overcoat in the winter. The more 
care taken of the horse, the more work it will do. 


—_—_ 
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Improvement in Watering Troughs. 
all 


The accompanying illustration shows an improve- 
ment in the method of construction, which may be 
applied to any plank trough designed to hold water. 
It consists in making the ends so that the grain of 





IMPROVED WATERING TROUGH. 


the wood shall be vertical instead of horizontal 
according to ordinary usage. It is well-known 
that wood, in absorbing water, swells crosswise of 
the grain. Hence, when a trough is made with the 
grain of the ends at right angles with that of 
the bottom, the swelling of the wood will be quite 
unequal. The bottom, as it swells, tends to spread 
the trough laterally, and as the ends cannot swell 
lengthwise of the grain, the seams open. By 
adopting the method of construction represented in 
the engraving, this annoying difficulty is overcome. 

















The Growth of Wheat and its Products 
in the Mill.—V. 


JOHN J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF LAWES AND GIL- 
BERT’S EXPERIMENTAL FARM, ROTHAMBTED, ENGLAND. 
> 


Having already given the results of experiments 
in which the wheat crop was grown without ma- 
nure, or with a manurial application of mineral 
manures alone, we now come to another series of 
experiments, where one uniform quantity of mixed 
mineral ingredients was used in each case, but 
with different amounts of nitrogen in the form of 
ammonium salts, and also_as nitrate of soda. The 
applications were as follows: Plot 6 received 200 
pounds of sulphate and muriate ammonia contain- 
ing 43 pounds of nitrogen; Plot 7 got 400 pounds 
of the same salts, containing 86 pounds of nitro- 
gen ; and to Plot 8 was applied 600 pounds of these 
salts, containing 129 pounds of nitrogen ; while 
Plot 9 received 86 pounds of nitrogen as nitrate of 
soda, instead of as ammonium salts. 

For the thirteen years 1852-64, there were further 
employed on Plot 16 ammonium salts at the rate of 
800 pounds per acre, containing 172 pounds of nitro- 
gen; but it was found that even in 1863—a season 
which for productiveness is not likely to be repeat- 
ed except at rare intervals—the 800 pounds pro- 
duced so small an increase over the plot receiving 
600 pounds of ammonium salts, that it was decided 
by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert to stop the applica- 
tion, with the view of obtaining, by this means, 
some information in regard to the unexhausted res- 
idue of manures. 

In the following table are given—for four periods 
of eight years each—the produce of wheat grain, 
and its weight per bushel, grown at Rothamsted 
by the use of mineral manures and nitrogen in va- 
rious proportions for thirty-two years in succes- 
sion; and for comparison the produce of wheat 
over the same periods, obtained by mineral ma- 
nures alone. 

Table showing the Average Produce of Wheat Grain 
in Bushels per Acre, and the Weight per Bushel 
of the Grain in Pounds, grown by various ma- 
nurial ingredients, over periods of eight years, 
and over thirty-two years. 
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Dressed Wheat Grain per Acre in Bushels. 

8 years, 1852-59 19 277% 3514 867% 3114 
8° 1860-67 15% | 2614 | 3644 | 39% | 40'5 

8 * 1868-75) 14 22 31 36 39 
8 * 1876-83 12% | 20% 28 3214 3434 
82 years, 1852-83 1534 | 2434 323; 3614 36% 








Weight per Bushel of the Grain in Pounds. 


58.5 58.0 57. 








8 years, 1852-59) 57.5 7 56.2 
8 ‘“ 1860-67) 59.8 60.5 59.8 59.3 
S “ 1868-75) 59.2 09.5 59.5 59.4 
8 ‘“ 1876-83) 58.3 60.1 60.1 59.3 

7 59.6 59.3 58.8 





82 years, 1852-83) 58 
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The average yield of wheat in Great Britain is 
estimated at from twenty-eight to thirty bushels 
per acre. The crop obtained by the application 
of eighty-six pounds of nitrogen appears, therefore, 
to have quite reached, if it has not exceeded, the 
profitable limit of wheat growth, and it is only a 
rise in the price of wheat in the market, and not 
lower prices, that could justify the outlay in ma- 
nure which would be required to grow a larger 
crop. With regard to the weight per bushel of 
the wheat grain, which is considered the more 
direct indication of its value to the miller, it may 
be stated that wheat grown by heavy dressings of 
manure, and consequently in the larger crops, 
provided the berry is well developed and matured, 
allows of a better separation of the flour and less 
cutting up and intermixture of branny particles 
with it, and hence a cleaner bran than from the 
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grain of poorer crops. This is not the case, how- 
ever, unless the luxuriant crops are at the same 
time well developed. It is consistent with the 
character of the grain of the more highly manured 
crops that the produce of the heavier and richer 
wheat lands is generally admitted to yield a larger 
proportion of flour on milling. It would also ap- 
pear that in a good ripening season this condition 
is best attained when the crop is cut just before 
the grain is perfectly ripe, and turning hard. 

Considerable difference of opinion often exists 
between farmers and millers as to what really 
constitutes quality in wheat. Farmers, as a rule, 
judge the value of wheats too much by bright- 
ness of color, and full size of the grains, though 
it may often happen that such wheats are weak 
and inferior for all other purposes than filling the 
bushel. Millers judge by a different standard ; 
they value those wheats which show the greatest 
strength of flour, and strong flour was never yet 
made from weak and imperfectly developed berries, 
and if farmers do not select the most suitable sorts 
for planting, they pay dearly for it in the end, 
through the inferior price paid for their produce. 
The fact also that the grain of richly manured 
wheat crops is frequently coarse, and not the good 
miller’s sample, arises from the circumstance not of 
the direct effect of rich manurial ingredients in de- 
preciating the quality of the grain, but because the 
larger crops are mre subject to injury, due to cli- 
matic influence, especially in the more damp at- 
mospheres, and are consequently often less favora- 
bly developed and matured. 

In reference to this point, we may further state, 
that in a very comprehensive investigation of the 
composition of American wheat, conducted by Mr. 
Clifford Richardson, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, it has 
been found that there is generally a lower average 
percentage of albuminoids in American as com- 
pared with European wheats, and it has conse- 
quently been concluded that this feature indicates 
inferiority of quality, in many cases perhaps due to 
poorness of the soil. But the most probable ex- 
planation of the fact, we are inclined to think, can 
be traced to enhanced formation of starch, under 
the influence of the very high ripening temperature 
of the States. 

Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert also conclude, from 
the Rothamsted investigations, that a high percent- 
age of total nitrogenous substance is by no means 
a characteristic of the wheats held in the highest 
estimation either by the miller or the baker, and 
that so far as both the baker and the consumer are 
concerned, the condition of the glutenous matter 
is of more practical importance than their total 
amount. Comparing one description of wheat with 
another, however, the one with a relative high per- 
centage of nitrogen may be the better, provided 
the grain be at the same time fully ripened and not 
too horny. But when the percentage of this con- 
stituent exceeds a certain limit, the grain is gene- 
rally too hard, or there isa deficient storing up of 
starch, and an unfavorable condition of the albu- 
minoids. In fact, comparing the grain grown from 
the same description of seed, but on different soils, 
or in different seasons, high percentage of total ni- 
trogenous matter is almost invariably coincident 
with inferior maturation of the wheat berry. 

It is found that those seasons which are the most 
favorable for the production of wheat on the un- 
manured land, are not at all the most favorable for 
those receiving a large manurial dressing—that is, 
for those conditions under which alone heavy crops 
can be obtained. Hence the best season for land 
in low condition is not the best for land in a high 
state of fertility. Generally speaking, the propor- 
tion of water being the same, samples of wheat 
which contain the largest percentage of glutenous 
matter exhibit the highest specific gravity, or, in 
other words, will yield the greater number of 
pounds to the bushel. Sir Humphrey Davy long 
ago remarked that the wheat of warm climates 
abounds more in strength-imparting qualities, 
and in insoluble salts, than that of colder cli- 
mates, and therefore that it is of greater specific 
gravity, harder, and more difficult to grind. The 
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question arises, therefore—how far size, form, or 
density is the criterion of excellence in wheat, and 
is the grain less or more dense according to the 
percentage of albuminoids or nitrogenous matters 
it contains? On examining almost any kind of 
wheat it may be observed that the sample can be 
readily divided into three different descriptions, 
the first containing the horny or translucent grains, 
the second those of a medium appearance, and 
lastly, a class of softer, opaque, dull looking 
berries. 

In order to illustrate the extent of change to 
which one variety of wheat is liable when under 
the influence of different manures in different sea- 
sons, we append a table, compiled from the Roth- 
amsted researches, on the growth of wheat year 
after year on the same land, for forty-three years 
in succession. 

Table showing the Produce of Wheat per Acre, and 
Weight per Bushel of the Grain, grown at Roth- 
amsted, England, for forty-three years in succes- 
sion on the same land—1844-87. Variety, Red 








Rostock. 
RANGE FROM THE HIGHEST 
TO THE LOWEsT. 
MANURES. - . Sta 
Dressed Weight per 
Grain. Bushel. 
Bshs. Lbs Bushels. Lbs. 
Without Ma- 
Eee 31 58 2315 to 5% | 633; to 46 
Mineral Fer- 


tilizers only 373, to 10 633, to 485¢ 
Ammonium 


Salts only.. 


391g to 9% 


635, to 485¢ 


Nitrate Sodi- 

um only.... 2316 | 565g 413, to 103g | 63+4 to 47 
Minerals and | 

Amma.Salts 827% | 595, 533g to 22% | 6334 to 521% 
Minerals and | 

NitrateSoda 36% | 587 555g to11& | 63 to 473g 


Farm-yard 


Manure.....; 333, 601 44 to 193g | 635g to 5117 





Professor Church has made some interesting an- 
alyses, showing the amount of nitrogen found m 
each section of three characteristic varieties of 
wheat grain thus divided. From the data obtained 
it was found that the amount of nitrogen contained 
in the translucent grains considerably exceeded 
that of the opaque berries. This was rendered still 
more striking when the nitrogen was calculated 
into its equivalent of albuminoids, the facts being 
shown in the following table. 

Table illustrating the Percentage of Albuminoids in 
different varieties of Wheat Grain, and in differ- 
ent Berries of the same Wheat. 
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VARIETY OF WHEAT. 2 - sais 

GRAINS. GRAINS, 
Spaiding’s Rea... ..........- 11.19 8.75 
Hallett’s Rough-chaff White. 13.06 9.50 
Archer’s Prolific Red........ 10.69 8.87 
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DIBA ess ace eeas 11.85 9.04 





From these facts it is seen that the translucent 
grains of each of the three varieties of wheats con- 
tained considerably more glutenous matter than 
the opaque grains, and would therefore yield a 
stronger flour on milling ; while the opaque grains 
would be characterized by a large percentage of 
carbo-hydrates or starchy matters. The translucent 
varieties usually represent the hard or thin-skinned 
wheat, and changes of weather has been found to 
have less effect upon the flour yielded by these 
kinds, than the flour from the opaque varieties, and 
is in consequence so much the more valuable to the 
baker, and the household consumer. 

a _— 

REMEMBER THE BiRDs.—Clear a place near the 
house of snow, where it can be seen from the win- 
dows, and keep it clean, and place food for the 
birds. They will soon come regularly for their 
food—do not disappoint them. Crumbs from the 
table and bits from the kitchen, with a little small 
grain, or wheat middlings, will give a good sup- 
ply and cost nothing in comparison with the 
pleasure afforded by such little acts of kindness. 














L. A. RANSOM, §. C. 
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To use a very common and consequently a very 
familiar expression, ‘‘ before the war’ many of the 
South Carolina planters firmly believed that quan- 
tity was of more importance than quality. The 
result, in many cases, was a large number of worth- 
less cattle roaming wild over the fields and forests, 
and yielding very little return to their owners for 
the depredations they committed. But even pre- 
vious to 1860, the wealthier plant- 
ers had begun to improve their 
stock by the importation of pure 
breeds, and this had become ex- 
tensive enough for the infusion of 
this blood to show itself to this 
day in many of the scrub cattle of 
the country. No systematic efforts, 
however, had been 
attempted in the 
State for the gen- 
eral improvement 
of cattle until 
since the year 
1881,when the Le- 
gislature passed 
an Act known as 
the Stock Law, 
which required 
the fencing of 
stock instead of 
erops. This re- 
sulted in the 
abolition of farm 
fences, and the 
removal of large 
herds of common 
cattle. The farm- 
ers realized that 
good cattle could 
be kept as cheap- 
ly as scrubs, and 
the latter were 
sent to the butch- 
ers and gradual- 
ly the thorough- 


breds began to 
make their ap- 


pearancethrough- 
out the State. As 
a rule, where cat- 
tle are being 
raised for beef, 
the stockmen pre- 
fer to cross the 
Holstein bulls 
with the commen 
or native stock of 
the country. This 
cross gives them 
size,rapid growth, 
and early matur- 
ity. Rearing pure 
breds for market 
has been confined 


to some dozen 
farms that have il \ 
been able to meet Np A, 4 HPN, 
NY aay 
the local demand : f 
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and even to ship Ae IN 
to other markets. 
The Piedmont re- 
gion of South 
Carolina contains 
some fine pasture lands, and the lower counties 
furnish thousands of acres of fresh water swamps, 
overgrown with cane and grasses that will sup- 
port extensive herds of cattle at little cost. 
These natural grazing grounds are contiguous to 


railroads and great water courses. 
tion facilities are, therefore, favorable, thus bring- 
ing the stock within easy access of the Northern 
markets, and when money becomes more abundant 
here these pastures will be utilized, and stock rais- 
ing will become an extensive and profitable indus- 
It will prove doubly profitable 


try of the farmers. 


The transporta- | 
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| in supplying the markets with cheaply raised beef, 
| and at thesame time providing manure to fer- 
tilize the land devoted to crops. 


—_ 
A Tlorida Cocoanut Palm. 
——~.— 
The accompanying engraving represents a eocoa- 


nut palm which was found growing on the shore of 
Biscayne Bay, Florida. The nut from which it grew 
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A SPECIMEN COCOANUT PALM IN FLORIDA, 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


had washed ashore froma wreck, and being carried 
bytideand wavesto a situation a little elevated above 
the surrounding swampy level, it sprouted and grew. 
In three or four years the young palm had attained 
a growth which lifted its tuft of green fronds above 
the dense vegetation near it, and it was observed 
from a boat in Biscayne Bay. Mr. Monroe after- 
wards landed near it and succeeded in securing 
the photograph from which our illustration was 
engraved. This volunteer growth of the Cocoanut 
Palm upon the coasts of Florida shows the remark- 
able adaptability of that region to fruit growing, 
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The American traveler iu Europe who is inter- 
ested in plants—and unless he is, he loses a large 
share of pleasure in traveling—is astonished to see 
fine large pyramids of Fuchsias, and also hedges of 
the. same plants, growing in the open air in the 
south of England and of Ireland. The species usu- 
ally grown in hedges is Fuchsia coccinea, the species 
first introduced in 1788. It is said of this that it 
was brought from Chili by a sailor who placed it in 
a pot in his cottage window, where it bloomed pro- 
fusely. It was seen by a_ well- 
known nurseryman, who recog- 
1ized its merits, and after much 
difficulty succeeded in purchasing 
it. Though cne of the easiest of 
plants to propagate, the nursery- 
man was shrewd and managed to 
have but a few plants each year, 
which he sold for 
a guinea a plant 
for several suc- 
cessive years. 
This is a much 
branched species, 
having a_profu- 
sion of flowers, 


with a scarlet 
calyx, and rich 
purple petals. 


Later there were 
introduced from 
South America 
and the West In- 
dia Islands spe- 
cies with flow- 
ers of different 
shapes and colors, 
while by hybri- 
dizing numerous 
fine varieties were 
produced, includ- 


ing those with 
double flowers, 
presenting _ fine 


varieties. Among 
the triumphs in 
this genus was 
the production of 
flowers with white 
calyx and color 
ed corollas, and 
white corollas and 
colored calyx. 
Scarcely any flor- 
ists’ plants are 
more readily pro- 
pagated than the 
Fuchsias, whether 
from seed or by 


cuttings of the 
new wood. To 
grow = specimen 


plants thoseraised 
from cuttings are 
supplied with a 
stake to which to 
train the ceutral 
stem, and by 
keeping the lead- 
ing shoot tied to 
this, and the la- 
teral shoots prop- 
erly pinched in, 
shifting to a 
larger pot as soon as the roots fill the soil with 
their increased growth, a fine pyramid is produced, 
which is in time turned out in the open soil, where 
in mild climates it may be grown to the hight of 
ten feet or more. In winter they should be pro- 
tected with littering manure over the roots. Our 
gardening friends in Virginia and southward, by 
training the Fuchsia in this manner, can no doubt 
add a new feature to their gardens, and learn new 
possibilities of the Fuchsia. Its graceful habit of 
growth and brightly cclored flowers, renner it 
worthy of cultivation for decorative. purposes. 








PETER HENDERSON. 


— 
The carpet style of arranging flower beds is now 
extensively employed in nearly all the public parks 
of the large cities of Europe, and with us partic- 
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do with extending the taste for the lawn decora- 
tion of flower beds than perhaps all other causes 
combined, 

The carpet style, so called, consists in using 
plants that can be kept down to a few inches 
above the level of the lawn. A great variety of 
succulent plants are used, such as 


to have comparatively few colors, and this will ac- 
count for our recommending comparatively few 
varieties of plants for the designs here given as ex- 
amples. ‘‘ Ribbon lines,” so called, are where two 
or more lines of color are planted along margins of 
drives or walks. In the accompanying engravings, 
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Fig. 1,—DESIGN FOR FLOWER BED WITH TWO COLORS. 


1. Crimson Coleus. 2. Golden Coleus. 


grand display of carpet bedding—unequaled per- 
haps by anything else in the world. Mr. Hoey’s, 
from its proximity to the famous summer resort 
of Long Branch, is visited daily by thousands—the 
private grounds of the munificent owner being 
thrown open as a public park. In the season of 
1886, four beds in the grounds of Mr. Hoey were 
said to contain a million and a half of plants, ar- 
ranged so artistically that at a distance they might 
easily be mistaken for carpets laid out to air 
on the green lawn. In fact, a story is told of a 
thrifty old Jersey farmer and his wife, who had 
never seen these living carpets before, and who, 
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Fig. 3,—DESIGN FOR FLOWER BED WITH SIX COLORS. 


1. Grass. 2. Blue Lobelia. 3. Dwarf Scarlet Troprolum. 4. Grass. 
5. Alternanthera paronychioides (Rainbow Plant), Crimson. 
6. Alternanthera aurea nana, Yellow. 


happening to be driving in the grounds one day 
when a shower came up, drove up to Mr. Hoey’s 
residence, and told the servants to get in the car- 
pets, as they were getting ruined by the rain! 
The example set by Mr. Hoey in clothing his 
grounds in this gorgeous coloring, where it is seen 
by tens of thousands annually, bas had more to 
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studied before putting 
them into execution; fora 
single misplaced color may 
spoil the effect of the whole. In works of this 
kind the parts of the design should be separated 
by well defined portions of turf, as the color of 
each member of it is brought out more clearly and 
distinctly, and the whole has a much better effect 
if a liberal amount of green is introduced. 

The planting of carpet beds (wien succulent 
plauts are used) is costly, from the necessity of set- 
ting the plants so close that the whole ground may 
be covered, as the growth of these is compara- 
tively slow. 

Planting in ribbon lines and massing in colors 
are in more general use than carpet bedding, not 
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only for being much cheaper—the plants used be- 
ing less eostly—but, as they are of more vigorous 
growth, they can be placed much farther apart, usu- 
ally from nine to twelve inches each way. All such 
planting must necessarily be largely a matter of 
taste, although,of course, sharply contrasting colors 
make the most striking effects. Asa rule it is best 
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Fig. 2.—DESIGN FOR FLOWER BED WITH THREE COLORS. 
1. Coleus Verschaffeltii, Crimsor. 2. Geranium General Grant, or other 


Scarlet. 3. Geranium Queen Olga, Pink. 


figures 1, 2, 3, 4, designed by Messrs. George A. 
Solly & Son, massing in colors is plainly illustrated, 
and by studying them an endless variety of forms 
and combinations of colors may be easily planned 
for the future arrangement of flower beds. 
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ELectRIc LIGHT AND PLANTs.—At the Winter 
Palace, St. Petersburg, Russia, there is a noted 
collection of ornamental plants, especially of fine 
palms, grown for decoration of the banqueting 
halls of the palace. Since the introduction of the 
electric light, these plants have been greatly in- 
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Vig. 4.—DESIGN FOR FLOWER BED WITH EIGHT COLORS. 


1, Blue Lobelia. 2. Alternanthera aurea nana, Yellow. 3. Achyranthes Lindenii, Deep Crimson. 
4, Geranium Mountain of Snow, White. 5. Anthemis coronaria, Double Yellow Marguerite. 6. Pink 
Geranium. 7. Dracena indivisa, or Fountain Plant. 8. Geranium General Grant, Scarlet. 


jured. The illumination of a room fora single 
night will cause the leaves to turn yellow,dry up,and 
finally fall off. The days in winter at St. Petersburg 
are almost sunless, and the sudden change from this 
dim light, to the blinding glare of the electric 
lamps, is more than the plants can bear. Plants 
that are partly shaded escape injury to their foliage. 
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The Zinnia. 


J. YATES 
> 

Zinnia elegans, from Mexico, is s0 much superior 
to other species, of which there are about a dozen, 
that it is known as ‘‘The Zinnia.’’ This has re- 
ceived, of late years, much attention from florists 
and amateur cultivators at home and abroad, and 
has generously responded to their efforts, and been 
greatly improved. It was formerly a somewhat 
coarse plant, the flowers being usually single or 
semi-double, and of unattractive dull colors. Its 
most commendable characteristic is the remarkable 
persistence of its blossoms, which gave it the pop- 
ular name ‘‘ Youth and Old Age.” This endurance 
is one of its most valuable characteristics. From 
early spring until frost, flowers remain fresh and 
presentable to greet the later comers. Many other 
good qualities have been developed. By cultivation 
and selection it has been grandly doubled. The 
ray petals have been piled upon one another until, 
in some instances, twenty-four rows have been 
eounted. Frequently individual blossoms contain 
nearly three hundred ray petals, and measure from 
base to apex two inches and a half, and ten inches 
in circumference. Thirty or more flowers may be 
counted in bloom at one time upon well grown 
specimens. The wealth and variety of colors are 
not excelled by any other flower, comprising white 
and all shades of all colors except blue. As many 
as fourteen shades of yellow have been counted in 
one small plot, and it is simply impossible to de- 
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Fig. 1.—STRIPED ZINNIA, FLOWER. 


scribe, or by means of pigments adequately to por- 
tray, the many shades and the velvety richness of 
color found in the searlet, pink, vermilion or crim- 
son sorts. Nothing can be more gorgeous than a 
mass of them in full bloom ona gently sloping lawn. 

The latest acquisition has striped or variegated 
flowers in extremely double form. Some blossoms 
are white, striped with shades of red or pink; 
some yellow and searlet; others pink ground, with 
deeper shades of the same color. Occasionally a 
flower will be covered with fine dotted lines of 
some bright contrasting color, and again the varie- 
gation will consist of irregular splashes of solid 
colors. Four colors or shades may sometimes be 
distinguished in one blossom. A novel effect is 
produced when one branch of a plant. bears all 
crimson blossoms, and the the next white, and an- 
other a beautiful combination of the two colors in 
regularly alternating stripes. All shades common 
to the Zinnia are found in this new class. It may 
be claimed that with its compact and symmetrical 
blossoms, the Zinnia must be considered somewhat 
stiff and formal; but whatever adverse weight this 
criticism may have had in the past, this objection 
is largely overcome by the introduction of this new 
strain, a single flower of which is seen at figure 1, 
and a plant at figure 2. 

The Zinnia has in its best forms been dwarfed in 
habit. Some of the most compact plants yield 
very large flowers, while the pompone sorts aver- 
age an inch and a half in diameter—about the size 
of a well-grown pink. ‘In beauty and quality these 
smaller kinds are all that could be desired for even 
the finest floral work, including corsage bouquets, 














for which purpose they are now being used. Noth- 
ing can be more useful for table or mante] decora- 
tions, and few flowers will be found more effective 
than selected brilliantly-colored specimen blossoms 
displayed in small vases. The former objectionable 





odor has disappeared in most cases, and in its stead 
we already have in many flowers more than a prom- 
ise—what may be termed a decided hint—of fra- 
grance like that of sweet clover or apple blossoms. 
This will probably be ultimately intensified, fixed, 
and perpetuated, and may perhaps vary in the dif- 
ferent colors as does the hyacinth. 

The case with which Zinnias may be grown is no 
slight recommendation. Started early they may 
be potted into small pots,and if desired may be 
made to show some indications of what they will 
be, before they are planted out; or they may be 
sown out of doors and transplanted. Grown in 
masses of separate colors, or in single specimens 
here and there in the lawn, they need no staking, 
and are almost insect proof. Some of the best 
plants are well worth potting in the fall, as they 
will remain in full beauty for a long time, if prop- 
erly treated. In most small yards the plants are 
grown too crowded. Experience says: ‘* Thin out 
freely as soon as possible, and reject promptly 
the surplus, as well as all inferior or undesirable 
specimens.’ Not only does the overcrowding im- 
poverish the best plants, but the multitude of in- 
ferior blossoms thus developed belittles the entire 
display, and prevents the perfection of any. 

SS 


Bedding Violets, 


Si 

Something like twenty years ago there was intro- 
duced, with loud praises, Viola cornuta, the Horned 
Violet, as being of great vaiue as a bedding plant. 
This species of violet, so named because the horn 
or spur, which all violets have at the base of one 





THE HORNED VIOLET. 


petal, is so much prolonged as to be a conspicuous 
feature. It is a native of the mountains of Switz- 
erland and of the Pyrenees, and was apparently not 
much changed from its wild condition. The flowers 
did not stand up well; the color, a pale lavender 
purple, was not sufficiently decided fora bedding 
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plant, and for a combination of minor faults it 
failed to become popular. Some of the English 
florists, secing that this Viola cornuta had in it 
“the makins”’ of a good bedding plant, set to work 
at improving it; about the same time others took 
in hand several native British violets with a view to 
improving them. Among these were the “ Wood 
Violet,’ V. canina, a very vigorous bloomer, with 
bluish lilac flowers, and the ‘“‘Ycllow Pansy,” V. 
lutea. Others were also experimented with, and 
variously crossed and hybridized. Onty those who 
have tried it, can be aware to the extent that mere 
cultivation will do for some of our wild violets ; 
by this we mean bringing them into the richer 
and drier soil of the garden; giving each plant 
room, and relieving it from the necessity of strug- 
gling- with its kind, and with a crowd of other 
plants or weeds. The effect of this mere change 
of condition, without raising any seedlings or 
crosses, is more marked with violets than with any 
other wild plants we have tried. The Bird’s-foot 
Violet, Viola pedata, in its wild state the largest 
flower of our Eastern species, appears almost like 
another plant, and keeps in flower much longer. 
The Common Blue or Hooded Violet of our low, 
moist meadows, V. cucullata, shows at once how 
much it likes the change from wet soil to dry. The 
English florists to whom we have referred were 
well rewarded for their labors by a set of really fine 
crosses, which in profusion and size of bloom, the 
way in which they stand up, the clear and distinct 
colors, are most satisfactory, and vastly superior to 
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MADAGASCAR PERTWINELE. 
any heretofore called Bedding Violets, and suggest 
what those who bave the time and inclination to 
work with our own violets may expect. The en- 
graving shows the flower of the unimproved V. cor- 
nuta. Some of the new sorts are four times as Jarge, 
ee eee 
The Madagascar Periwinkle. 
2 Se 

The creeping or running vines very common in 
old gardens, and usually called ‘‘ myrties,” are not 
atall related to myrtles. Their correct common 
name is ‘‘ Periwinkle,” derived from Latin words 
meaning “ to bind about,’ as the plant was used in 
olden times for chaplets. The botanical name is 
Vinea, from a Latin word to bind, from the above 
use of the stems. There are in cultivation two spe- 
cies, the Large-leaved and ihe Small-leaved, Vinca 
major and V. minor, the latter the most common and 
most hardy. Both have blue flowers, sometimes 
white, and of each there is a form with variegated 
foliage, both less hardy than the type. Another 
species with erect stems, about a foot high, was 
formerly quite popular as a house plant, or as a 
bedding out plant in summer. The shape of the 
flowers and leaves is shown in the engraving. The 
flowers are either entirely white or entirely pink, 
or white with a pink eye. It throws up stems 
freely from the roots. The plant is propagated by 
division, and is suited to those very exacting people 
who have small opinion of a plant that will not bloom 
all summer in the garden, and all winter in the 
house. This plant is rarely out of flower,and is called 
Madagascar Periwinkle, Vinca rosea. It is widely 
distributed, being found in the tropical countries 
of both hemispheres. It is found, according to 


Dr. Chapman, naturalized in Apalachicola, Fla. 
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Quickly-Made and Useful Things. 


E. H. LELAND, WISCONSIN. 


es 

A pair of bath mittens of white Turkish towel- 
ing. 

A “fascinator”’ for mother in whatever color is 
most becoming. 

A dusting-cap of pink, or blue, or cream sateen, 
with ribbon bow in front. 

A thick cloth mitten to hang on the wood-box 
for use when putting wood in the stove. 

A square of white ofl-cloth, bound with red or 
blue, and apples and cherries painted in the cor- 
ners, for putting under baby’s plate. 

Half a dozen towels of pretty crash, fringed at 
both ends, and neatly marked in indelible ink with 
monogram or plain initials. 

An apron of plaid Swiss muslin, with deep hem 
at bottom, the top shirred so as to form a heading, 
and long ribbon strings in favorite color. 

A pair of wide long gingham or seersucker aprons 
for kitchen wear, with ample strings of the same, 
and pockets set on well around to the back. 

A neck scarf or comforter for father or brother, 
made of a large square of soft Scotch plaid flannel, 
with initials in silk in one corner. 

A pair of white flannel mittens, made with sep- 
arate forefingers, for hanging out the clothes on 
cold days. 

A shoulder shawl for aunty, made of a square of 
gray or wine-colored flannel, and trimmed with 
wool lace of the same color. 

A big ball made of melon-shaped pieces of bright 
flannel, filled with wool or excelsior, for baby to 
roll and toss about. 

A pair of dusting cloths of colored cheese-cloth, 
and a neat bag for holding them made of any 
plain-colored sateen that will “‘ harmonize,’’ and 
suspended by ribbon strings. 

A foot-warmer for grandma’s winter nights—a 
wide flannel bag deep enough to come above the 














WALL CLOSET HANGING. 


knees, and a stout little bag of sand which can be 
heated and placed inside. 

A skate bag for Johnny, of bright flannel or can- 
vas, with alittle pocket inside for a piece of chamois 
skin, and a leather strap long enough to permit the 
bag to be carried over the shoulder. 

SE 

InpiaN BreakrastT Cakes.—These are plain and 
wholesome, and possess also the merit of cheap- 
ness. Sift one handful of wheat flour and one 








low Indian meal; pour on gradually one quart of 
warm water, and stir to form a soft dough ; cover 
the pan closely, and let it stand until morning. 
Dissolve in one pint of warm milk a level tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda; add this to the 
dough, reducing it to a batter, as for griddle 
cakes; beat very hard; cover and place before 
the fire for fifteen minutes. Bake on a well- 
greased griddle. 
—— - —- 
A Neat Knitted Trimming. 
ie 
The trimming shown in our engraving is made of 


white or colored Saxony wool. Satin ribbon is 
run through the open spaces to match the color of 





A KNITTED TRIMMING, 


the Saxony. It is suitable fora dressing sack or 
skirt. 
oe 


Ornamental Hangings for Wall Closets. 


In making alterations in rooms, or building addi- 
tions to houses, it frequently happens that doors 
or windows have to be closed. The space thus 
left in the wall may readily be transformed into a 
closet by fitting shelves in it and arranging a suit- 
able curtain in front, as shown in the engraving. 
This hanging should consist of two parts, the 
lower to be made of coarse material embroidered 
in red or blue cotton. The edge is coarse antique 
lace. Around the outer meshes of this a colored 
edge is overhanded with embroidery cotton similar 
in color to that in which the embroidery is done on 
the hanging. Do not select an elaborate pattern. 
From the lace edge to the base of the upper pat- 
tern fill in with large dots or small rose-buds or 
acorns. The material used for sult-sacks, when 
well washed and smoothly ironed, will answer. 
Then the hanging is gathered in folds, as it is at- 
tached to iron rings so as to slide easily over a 
wooden rod. The upper part is made of red or 
blue cotton stuff, sewed over a wooden slat at the 
base to make it hang straight. On this some gray 
material,or any that will harmonize in color with the 
lower gray hangings, is laid in folds. Fasten the 
folds that compose the arch with large red or blue 
stitches crossing each other. Cover three large 
button molds with any material that matches in 
color with the embroidery. Whatever material is 
used must wash well, as the frequent handling to 
which it is subjected may make its occasional 
washing desirable. Cotton materials are most de- 
sirable, as these will not become a prey to motbs. 





A Birch Bark Catch-All. 


The accompanying illustration represents a 
pretty and easily made scrap jar for the parlor. 
It is made of birch bark, with all the natural moss 
and curls left on it, to give it as rustic an appear- 
ance as possible. The receptacle is about sixteen 
inches in hight, and ten or twelve inches in diame- 
ter. If the bark is dry and hard, it should be soaked 
in water, before bending it into the desired shape. 
The edges are lapped and sewed together with 
twine or coarse thread; a circle of the bark is cut 
for the bottom, and overhanded on. There is no 
lining needed for the inside of the bark. For the 
outside decoration it requires two and a half yards 
of six-inch wide satin ribbon, or two distinct and 
contrasting colors may be prettily combined—say 
crimson, cardinal, or new rose-pink, and the odd 
yellow-green ribbon so much used for decorative 
purposes. One yard and ahalf of one color, and 
one yard of the other will be needed. A large bow of 
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level tablespoonful of salt with one quart of yel- | four loops is attached to the front,and a band around 


the jar. A bouquet of dried grasses and ferns should 
be fastened securely under the bow, as seen in the 
illustration. Such a jar may also serve as a vase 
for dried flowers, grasses, and autumn leaves, 
which, when tastefully arranged, make charming 
ornaments for rooms and halls. 
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Winter Gowns and Cloaks. 
——— 

Winter is here again, and Dame Fashion is ready 
for it with such a variety of silks and plushes, and 
cloths and furs, that every lady may carry out her 
individual fancy with impunity and yet be in the 
style; for the day has gone by when all women 
looked as though dressed in uniform. 

For walking-suits smooth cloths are chosen for 
dressy costumes, while rough materials are used for 
more common wear. Of these last shot cloths are 
the newest, they being interwoven with two colors, 
as red and blue, or brown and gold, which are 
changeable in different lights. The fabric is soft 
and twilled, and drapes gracefully. Another nov- 
elty is a wool which has a fleecy selvage two or 
three inches in width, which serves as a trimming 
for the frock. Plaids, checks, and small stripes 
are also much worn, 

Handsome smooth cloths, cashmeres, silks, or 
the new colored Henrietta cloth, are generally 
made over velvet or plush skirts, the same rich 
material being used for vest, cuffs and collars, and 
sometimes for sleeves. The marbMeized plush is 
most fashionable in plain colors, while others come 
striped, shaded, or mottled like the skins of wild 
beasts. The leopard plush in golden brown shades 
is the handsomest of these, and is very effective 
combined with brown or green cloth. Black trim- 
mings are the fancy for all bright hued fabrics, the 
cord gimps and open patterned galloons being 
mainly used, while the reverse is the case for dark 
or black dresses, when white, Suede colored or 
irridescent passementeries and garnitures are the 
correct thing. Gilt ornaments on black silk or 
velyet carry this caprice to the extreme. Ruffles, 
pleatings and flounces are now entirely passé or only 
used for reorganizing dresses. A new frock must 
have a perfectly plain underskirt, or be merely 
bordered with a straight band of the contrasting 
material, velvet ribbon, or fur. 

The polonaise is being revived, but very slowly; 
and basques still prevail uppermost. These are 














A BIRCH BARK CATCH-ALL. 


now cut longer on the hips and rounded in cuirass 
fashion, or else are square on the sides with long, 
narrow tabs extending nearly to the foot of the 
skirt. Perfectly plain waists are rarely seen, all 
being elaborately trimmed with soft full vests, 
plastrons, revers, or passementcrie of beads or silk 
cords, Simple coat sleeves, or with merely a small 
puff at the shoulder, are preferred for street cos- 
tumes, but those of evening dresses may be as fan- 
ciful as desired. Draperies are generally long, and, 
atthe back, very full, pushed up at the top and 
caught in careless folds, or else laid in fan pleats, 
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Tournures are rather smaller, but steels are still 
run in the foundation skirt. A waist of velvet is 
extremely useful to wear with different skirts, and 
for small evening companies, we have seen a 
pretty one described, of olive-green velvet or plush 
with puffed sleeves, and a fichu of pale blue crépe. 
The waist is open at the neck and the fichu crosses 
and fastens with a rosette of velvet ribbon on the 





AN ATTRACTIVE CHINA CABINET. 


left side. Ifa plainer basque is desired, it may be 
high at the throat and pointed back and front, or 
finished with narrow loops over the tournure. 
Outdoor wraps are as numerous and varied as 
dresses ; the only distinction being that short ones 
are preferred for state occasions, and long ones 
for ordinary wear. Plaid ulsters or raglans with 
swing sleeves and hoods are extensively shown for 
shopping, marketing, and general morning use. 
Cloth cloaks are unusually elegant in both tex- 
ture and design this season, the surface of some of 
the cloths being brocaded with large waves and 
curves of a deeper tone, scattered with sunken 
floral or geometrical figures, or else finished with a 
velvet-like finish that gives them the name of vel- 
vet cloths. If short, these are made like capes or 
else with visite sleeves, and are trimmed only across 
the back and down the fronts with fur. If long, 
they are full circulars without sleeves, covering the 
wearer like a domino. They are lined throughout 
with black or gay plaid silk. Young ladies are 
wearing short sealskin or plush jackets, that are 
most jaunty and stylish. They are single breasted, 
tight fitting, and closed over the tournure; are 
about twenty-four inches in length, and have a 
high standing collar and close sleeves. If trimmed 
at all, itis usually with black Persian lamb-skin. 
Sling-sleeve mantles of sealskin, velvet, or plush 
are also very dressy, with long tab fronts, but 
fitted closely in the back and held in place by an 
inside belt, fastened round the waist. These are 
rarely trimmed, excepting with handsome seal 
fastenings, although we have seen a few with pas- 
sementerie ornaments on the cuffs and shoulders, 
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Crocheted Medallions, 
— 

Materials—Two balls of number fifty, sixty or 
seventy, white, real Scotch linen crochet thread ; 
a steel hook. These may be used in a variety of 
ways—whole fronts of dresses, whole dresses for 
children, ete. After you can make one medallion, 
you can make any amount of them. 

Make a chain of ten stitches ; join. First round 
—22 short crochets in circle, fasten together with a 
single crochet on first short crochet. Second round 
—4 chain, 21 treble crochets with 1 chain between 
stitches of last row ; 1 chain, 1 single crochet in the 
third chain of beginning. Third round—f[1 picot 
formed by 5 chain, fasten back in first chain, 1 sin- 
gle crochet in next treble crochet of last row], re- 
peat between brackets 20 times, 1 picot, 1 single 
crochet in last stiteh. These 3 rounds finish 1 me- 
dallion. Join medallions. A little figure to go be- 
tween the medallions is made as follows: 5 chain, 
fasten with a single crochet in first medallion, 4 
chain, 1 single crochet in first chain [4 chain, fasten 
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on next medallion, 4 chain, 1s. c. in the first of 5 
chain], repeat between brackets 8 times, on top of 
medallion make [5 chain, fasten on the third picot 
from the center, 4 chain, fasten on the first of the 
5 chain, 8 chain, miss 2 picots, 1 treble on next 
picot, 14 chain, miss 2 picots, fasten on the third 
picot, 4 chain, fasten back on the eleventh chain, ] 
repeat between last brackets twice, then last row, 1 
treble crochet, 1 chain, miss 1 stitch, continue to 
end of row. These medallions make pretty collars 
and cuffs. 
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China Wall Cabinet. 
aS 

The materials necessary for making the cabinet 
shown in our engraving are a brass rod, brass rings, 
brass screw eyes and screw hooks, drapery soft and 
substantial enough to hang in folds from the rod 
attached to the rings, and some heavier drapery to 
be cut straight on two sides, forming a right angle. 
The upper edge is to be as long as the wooden 
bracket projects in width from the wall. The 
perpendicular edge of the material is to be one- 
third longer than the horizontal edge. Cut an 
easy curve from one point to the other, remember- 
ing that a gradual curve is always more pleasing 
than a circular line. The drapery is fastened to 
the wooden bracket by tacks, and is gathered in 
folds, meeting in a point at the base of the long 
piece of wood that helps to support the bracket in 
the center. The box itself is to be made of 
thoroughly seasoned wood well oiled and rubbed 
smooth with sand-paper. To the sides, inside as 
well as outside, hooks may be screwed on for hold- 
ing pretty colored plates or cups in place. On the 
top and base parts of the cabinet pitchers and 
bowls may stand. 
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A Perpetual Calendar. 
eg 

For this pretty and useful article the materials 
necessary are a sheet of Bristol board ten inches by 
twelve, three yards of satin ribbon two inches 
wide, of three different shades of purple or crim- 
son, a yard of each shade, and a half yard of fine 
brass wire or a yard of purple or crimson ribbon. 
On one of the lower corners of the board paint a 
cluster of flowers or grasses—roses, lilies, clover 
heads aud passion flowers are suitable—and on the 
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A PERPETUAL CALENDAR. 
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opposite upper corner put a motto from some fav- | 


orite poet, space it irregularly and use quaint let- 
tering; make a pretty ornamental border around 
the entire edge of the board. An inch above and 
below the exact center of the board, with a sharp 
knife cut two slits a little over two inchcs long. This 
is to receive one of the ribbons. Two inches to 


the right of the lower slit cut another, and still an- 














other two inches below that. Two inches to the 
left of the upper middle slit, cut a slit two inches 
long, and another two inches above that. On one 
of the ribbons write in gilt letters, at intervals of 
two and a quarter inches, the days of the week, 
Sunday, Monday, ete.; put this ribbon through the 
slits at the left of the calendar. On another of the 
ribbons write the montks of the year, January, Feb- 
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A SERVICEABLE WALL PROTECTOR. 


ruary, etc.; put this through the opening in the 
middle of the board. On the third ribbon make 
figures from one to thirty-one inclusive and put 
this through the right hand opening. Make two 
small holes in the upper edge of the calendar, 
through them put the brass wire to hang the cal- 
endar by, or use ribbon instead, making bows at the 
corners where it is attached to the cardboard. The 
longest side of the calendar may be from top to 
bottom, or from side to side, as taste suggests. 
Larger or smaller sized board may be used. Or a 
design may be embroidered on satin and stretched 
over pasteboard. The ends of the ribbons should 
be deeply fringed, and may be knotted or not, ac- 
cording to the taste of the maker. This calendar 
will be good from year to year as long as it lasts, 





Lace-trimmed Linen Wall Protector. 
—>>— 

The neatest and really most serviceable splashers 
are those made of white and cream-colored linen, 
with an appropriate design outlined with red or 
blue marking cotton, and trimmed with torchon 
lace. The design shown in our illustration is so 
simple that almost any one could sketch something 
similar upon the linen, in the absence of conven- 
iences for stamping the desired pattern. 





Home Recipes. 
—<—>> 

VaniILLa CRESCENTS.— Work into a smooth 
dough one pound of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter, one-quarter of a pound of sugar, 
six ounces of blanched and finely grated sweet al- 
monds, a little grated lemon rind, and the yolk of 
one egg. Roll out to the thicknees of a little fin- 
ger, cut into strips about three inches long, nar- 
row and round off the ends, and bend them into 
crescent shapes. Bake them slowly in a moderate 
oven until they are of a pale yellow color. When 
removing them from the oven, roll them at once in 
powdered sugar, which has been well mixed with 
finely powdered vanilla bean. 

CREAMED Rice.—This is an excellent and cheap 
dessert. Boil a cup of rice in new milk; when 
about half done add the yellow rind of a lemon 
cut fine, and a little grated nutmeg. Sweeten to 
taste, and when very thick and tender, pour into 
small cups; when quite cold turn it out and pour 
over it some thick and sweetened cream, or stewed 
fruit. It is delicious with a mixture of currants 
and raspberries stewed. 

SPANISH FrITTERS.—Trim the crust from some 
stale bread—baker’s, or, if home-made, it should be 
very light. Cut in any pretty, fanciful shape, and 
soak in a mixture of one beaten egg, one cup of 
cream or milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
a little putmeg and cinnamon. Fry a light brown, 
and eat with stewed fruit, or a sweet sauce. 
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BOYS’? GIRLS’ COLUMNS 


Hezekiah's Capture. 


8. C. SENGA. 


> 

“Hezekiah! Hez-e-kiah! come here, I want 
you!*? The summons rang out shrill and piere- 
ing from the kitchen, and *‘ Yes, in jest one 
minute,’’? came back faintly from one of the outer 
buildings at the rearof the rambling old farm- 
house ; but it was twice sixty seconds before a 
long-legged, lanky youth came striding over the 
frozen ground toward the woman who stood in the 
doorway, with a plaid shaw] in her hand. ‘* What 
is it, ma?’ he asked somewhat glumly. ‘‘I want 
“you to take this shawl to your father, and tell bim 
to wrap it well around him, forif he don’t he’ll 


critter, while he’s as shy as a young girl of Deacon 
Goodman’s log * Dead Fali.’”’ 

“There must be some way of getting the best 
of such vermin,’”? muttered Hezekiah ; and as his 
father drove off he wended his way thoughtfully 
back to what his mother termed his *trubbish-hole,”’ 
namely, an old store-house where he had collected 
together the most heterogeneous lot of wood, old 
iron, nails, and bits of odds and ends dear toa boy 
with a taste for mechanics, which Hezekiah Breeze 
certainly had, while he was most skillful in the use 
of all sorts of tools. ILlis mind now ran on the mid- 
night marauder, and after rummaging for some 
time amidst a pile of dilapidated articles in one 
corner of his sanctum, he brought to light some 
odd-looking pieces of rusty steel, Which proved to 
be portions of anold broken trap that had been 
thrown away as worthless. Now, however, he set 
to work, and spent half the dsy hammering, screw- 

















OLD BARVTiISD AT BAY. 
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wood filled witb high hopes; but what was his 
disappointment to find the trap just as be had left 
it, nothing disturbed, while the only sound was the 
*Outwitted by the old 


wind in the tree tops. 


chap again,’? was his comment; and _ sadly re- 
turning home be ate his breakfast, and was about 
to retreat to his ‘* Rubbish Hole,’ when his mother 
said, ** Hezehian, I wish you would go over to 
Granny Kendrick’s and get me the blue yarn for 
your father’s socks. I want to finish them by New 
Year's. And take your gun with you, for you 
might see a rabbit on the way, and a rabbis pot- 
pie would come in very well for Sunday’s dinner.” 

Now Hezekiah would much rather have spent 
the morning, which was a holiday, pottering over a 
water-wheel he was making: but being an obliging 
lad on the whole, he responded ‘ All right” quite 
cheerfully, and soon after sct forth with his rifle 
on his shouider, and whistling for Snap and Bark, 
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freeze driving totown this cold day. It’s a down- 
right shame that that pesky tramp should have 
stolen our carriage blankets last week, and where 
we are going to get any more I don’t know. Reckon 
we won’t do mucb sleighing this winter, without 
a sign of a lap-robe to keep us warm. And, Heze- 
kiah, I wish you’d stay within call, and not fool 
away so much time in that rubbish hole of yours.” 

‘*T can hear you plain enough there.” ‘‘ Well, 
then, please heed alittle quicker.’’ And the woman 
turned into the house, while the boy strode away to 
the barn, where Farmer Breeze was just clambering 
into his high-top wagon. He made rather a wry 
face at sight of his wife’s shawl, although he took 
it and tucked it about his knees. ‘ Looks sort 0’ 
cheap, don’t it ?’’ he said. ‘ But Is’pose I might 
as well swallow my pride first as last, for crops 
hev’ been too poor to buy new carriage blankets 
this year, and, Hezekiah, we’ve met with another 
loss. That varmint of a bear that has been ram- 
paging round the country has made way with one 
of the young pigs.’’ ‘You don’t say so! The 
rascal! how I wish I could treat him to a bullet!” 
** All the men and boys round here have wished 
the same thing, but they can’t get ashot at the 





ing and polishing, and before nightfall had as 
vicious-looking an affair fastened to the end of a 
long chain as any one could wish to see. The 
half-circles of brist!ing saw-teeth, though, seemed 
to cause Hezekiah intense satisfaction ; but his two 
dogs, Snap and Bark, were the only ones he took 
into his confidence, and they were his only com- 
panions when, late in the afternoon, laden with the 
trap and a huge piece of pork smeared with honey, 
he made his way across the fields to a small wood, 
which he felt pretty confident was the retreat of 
the four-footed robber. Here he fastened the 
chain securely to a fallen tree, covered the trap 
carefully with dry moss and leaves, and placed the 
bait in full sight, while he exclaimed aloud, ‘“‘There, 
if that isn’t a royal feast for his Bearship, I don’t 
know what is !”’ and the dogs barked a loud assent. 

Cold enough was Farmer Breeze on his return 
from the little Western market town, and more 
than ever did he regret the loss of his buffalo robes, 
while his wife loudly bewailed the pink curly- 
tailed little porker, the fattest of the lot; but Heze- 
kiah was unusually silent that night, and went to 
bed by nine o’clock, Bright and early was he 
astir the next morning, however, and off for the 
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who gladly came bounding after their young mas- 
ter. The road to Granny Kendrick’s was traversed, 
the blue yarn purchased and tucked away in Heze- 
kiah’s pockets, and he was half way back home 
before he saw any sign of a rabbit; but in a lonely 
spot he all at once caught a glimpse of a white 
bob-tail through the hedge, and ‘* Catch him, boys, 
eatch him!” sent the pair of canines at full tilt 
after Bunny, while Hezekiah followed as fast as he 
was able across a field of stubble. But Master Bun 
ran well, and disappeared in a wood before the 
young sportsman could get a shot at him, while 
Snav and Bark, too, were nowhere to be seen when 
he stopped breathless beneath the trees, although 
he could hear them, true to their names, snapping 
and barking somewhat farther on. 

‘‘What a commotion they make over a rabbit- 
hole,’’ thought Hezekiah ; but his heart leaped into 
his throat, when, having climbed a grassy knoll, he 
discovered that not a frightened little rabbit were 
the dogs creating such a hubbub over, but far 
higher game, even a huge black beast who mingled 
deep growls like low thunder with their shrill yelps 
and cries. ‘‘ Jiminy crickets!’ cried Hezekiah, as 
he realized the fact that unawares he had come 
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upon his own trap, and this was actually the thief 
Bruin at bay, caught fast by the leg while seeking 
a dainty morsel for his breakfast. How fiercely the 
captive snapped and snarled, and fairly howled as 
the sharp teeth cut into his flesh, so, with all his ela- 











Fig. 1.—sJAR WITH MOLLUSKS. 


tion, Hezekiah felt a throb of pity for the suffering 
animal, and determined to end his torture at once. 
Calling off the dogs he quickly raised his rifle, took 
good aim, and sent a builet whizzing through the 
black head, while with searce a quiver the creature 
rolled over on the ground quite dead. Never had 
Hezekiah known such atriumphant hour, and some 
woodsmen who happened to pass helped him drag 
his prize home; while it was a most excited boy 
who burst into the farmhouse kitchen shouting, 
“Oh mother, mother, come and see the big: rabbit 
T have shot for your pot-pie.”’ 

The news of the capture quickly spread, and 
people flocked from miles around to see ‘‘ Heze- 
kiah’s b’ar,’”’ for there were few farms in the neigh- 
borhood that had not suffered by visits from the 
midnight marauder, while old Deacon Goodman 
held up his hands in amazement, saying, ‘‘ I vum, 
times has changed, when a little steel thing like 
that ’ere can beat my old ‘dead fall.’” Master 
Bruin’s beautiful thick coat was stripped off, 
stretched and dried, and on New Year’s Day Heze- 
kiah presented his father with the handsomest 
bear-skin carriage-robe that had been seen in that 
part of the country for many a long day. 





ARE THE SKATES IN ORDER ?—Do not wait until 
there is good ice before looking to the skates, to 
see if they are in complete order for use. Skates 
of the old style, which are fastened to the foot 
with straps, if laid away last spring when damp, 
will be found with the straps stiff and well nigh 
useless. Moisten the straps slightly, and then go 
over them with a mixture of castor oil and Jamp- 
black slightly warmed, as much as the leather will 
take up, rubbing it in thoroughly. See if the 
buckles are all right and do not need re-sewing. 
The runner of the skate may be rusted; if so, 
soak the spots in kerosene oil, which will loosen 





Fig. 2.—MOLLUSKS WITH PROMINENT TENTACLES, 


the rust so that it may be readily rubbed off. 
Melt half a pound of lard with a piece of resin the 
size of a hickory nut witha gentle heat and stir 
asit couls. When the skates are not to be used 
for some time, rub a thin coating of this mixture 
over every steel or iron part, and they will not 
rust. Make all readyin advance, and it will be 
wellto have a few spare straps, in case any give out. 








Look at Both Sides. 


Mr. John H. Every, one of our subscribers in 
Otaga, New Zealand, sends us the caricature be- 
low [used by a New Zealand lecturer], showing how 
people in that far off country as well as here may be 
‘Smiling and Happy,”’ or ‘Sour and Snappish,” 
by looking at things from different standpoints. 


— 
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The Doctor's Talks. 
a 
ABOUT THE STUDY OF ANIMALS. 

One young friend writes that while I have shown 
how to begin the study of plants, I have not shown 
how to begin the study of animals. There is a 
good deal of truth in this charge, for while Doctor 
Gray and others have written admirable works 
showing how to begin the study of plants, the 





study of animals presents so many difficulties to a | 


young person that one hardly knows where to begin. 

Until within a few years our text-books gave a 
sketch of the whole animal kingdom, beginning 
with the elephants and lions, and using for quadru- 
peds, birds, fishes, etc., all examples belonging to 
Eastern countries. One cannot take so much in- 
terest in a study as when hecan find specimens in 
his own neighborhood to illustrate it. Prof. Ed- 
ward 8. Morse’s “First Book in Zoology” is one 
of the best fora beginner that I am acquainted 
with, and it is illustrated by pictures of native ob- 
jects, nearly all drawn with his own skilled pencil. 
Prof. Morse advises the pupil to first study the 
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or other coarse fabric, which should be tied on se- 
Figure 1 is after Prof. Emerson’s drawing 
of his jar, but smaller. By the time the creatures 
are comfortably settled in the jar you will have 
learned several things about them. They protrude 
from the shell a fleshy portion, called the foot, by 
the peculiar undulating movement of which the 
animal crawls or glides along. . This motion can 
be well watched as the snail crawls upon the sur- 
face, of theeglass. Some of the animals in the 
jar, and more especially those in figure 2, show 
a couple of slender horns or feelers, called tenta- 
cles, which are carried stretched in front, and fre- 
quently bending, as if the snail was feeling its way. 
The eyes are at. the base of these tentacles, and ap- 
pear like Jittle black dots. The mouth is below, 
and opposite the space between the tentacles. 
One peculiarity you will notice among the snails in 
the jar is, that some of them go to the surface of 
the water to breathe, while others breathe the water, 
and, like fishes, have gills. At A, in the jar, is seen 
a snail exposing the orifice through which air is 
admitted to the lung. Before taking in a fresh 
supply of air they expel the old stock, as B is seen 
doing. If the animals show signs of discontent, 
there are too many for the quantity of water, and 
the water must be changed. If at the first you 
place some fine-leaved fresh-water plants in the 
jar, they will restore to it the oxygen which the 
animals remove, and which all animals must have 
to support life. You will no doubt find much 
pleasure in watching the movements of the snails 


| in the jar, and if you wish them to live long you 
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SMILING AND HAPPY. 


Mollusks, those soft-bodied animals which, like the 
snails, muscles, clams, etc., have a shell, or outer 
protection of lime-like substance, and his first 
lesson for the pupil is to go upon a collecting ex- 
cursion. Every neighborhood will have a stream, 
pond, or other body of water, a tramp along the 
margin of which will yield a number of different 
kinds of shells. Pick up specimens of all the dif- 
ferent kinds you come across, both living shells, 28 
those are called which still have the animal alive in 
them, and those known as dead shells, from which 
the inhabitant has died. Many shells may be 
found along the shore and ean be picked up; 
others will be found hanging to sticks, attached to 
aquatic plants, or to stones on the bottom, and to 
gather these alittle tin strainer, attached toa handle 
three or four feet long, will be found very useful. 
When the collections are brought home, spread 
them out and assort them, placing those which ap- 
pear to be alike together. Provide a glass jar, a 
fruit-preserving jar will answer, nearly filled with 
rain or river water, in which place two or three of 
each kind of the creatures you have collected, and 
as some snails are apt to leave the jar, it is well to 
cover its mouth with a piece of mosquito netting 





should give them some of the fine leaves of the 
plants which grow where you found them. In 
cold weather keep them in the house, and do 
not allow the jar to remain where its contents will 
be frozen. There is more to be told about the 
snails. Tue Doctor. 
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A Couple of Little Games, 


Let one of the group playing the game leave the 
room, while the rest, during his absence, decide 
upon a word expressing some sentiment or condi- 
tion of mind or body, as, for instance, ‘‘surprise.” 
The absentee returns and makes a remark to the 
first person he comes to, or to any one in the group, 
and is met with a stare or gesture of astonishment. 
He continues to address one and another until he 
guesses the word. A little girl who was the guess- 
er in this play, when ‘surprise’ was the word 
chosen, after two or three questions exclaimed, 
“ Frightenality !’? Then it was the turn of the one 
who had given her the clue to go out, and the next 
word chosen was ‘ seasickness.”’ 

In the next game there must be at least one per- 
son who does not understand all the possibilities 
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of this game. The leaderin the sport states that 
he will go to each person and whisper into his or 
her ear the name of some animal ; then at a given 
signal all are to make, in chorus, the peculiar note 
or vocal utterance of the animal given. So he goes 
round and whispers to each with one exception to 
“keep perfectly still,” and to this exception he 
names ‘‘a rooster.”? Then standing in the middle 
of the room he counts “ one, two, three,’’ clapping 
his hands at three, which is the signal. The ‘‘crow”’ 
that follows is, of course, received with uproarious 
laughter, and the one who crows is the most sur- 
prised of anybody. 


New Year Memories. 
—<——_—_ 





Christmas, the most joyful time of all the year 
to the young, is past, and the New Year is dawning. 
This is rarely a happy season to the old, forto them 
the Past is far more than the Present, and memory 
hangs the walls of remembrance with 
many familiar pictures of the “long 
ago,’? which serve both to sadden and 
subdue. 80, as old Darby and Joan 
trudge through the winter snow, as seen 
in our engraving, to visit some dear con- 
genial friend, they pay little heed to the 
merry shouts of the boys and girls in 
the street, or the cheerful greetings on 
every side, for their thoughts are busy 
with the time when New Year was a 
festive season to them as well, and many 
whom they have ‘‘ loved and lost,’’ gath- 
ered about the family board. When 
light hearts kept time with the springing 
feet that tripped a graceful measure, 
and all was mirth and bounteous cheer. 

Or, perhaps, they recall the New Year 
Eve, when, in the old homestead, be- 
neath the waxen lights, they plighted 
their troth to one another, and promised 
to share each other’s joys and sorrows, 
Fifty long years have passed since then, 
and they sigh as they contrast the stal- 
wart hopeful young bridegroom and the 
winsome girlish bride, with the couple 
who have outlived children and grand- 
children, who have tasted the bread of 
adversity, have seen their fondest hopes 
blighted or dashed in pieces at their 
feet, and who, now poor and bent and 
gray, are wearily plodding their way 
through the winter storm. But sud- 
denly the bells begin tochime from the 
tower, and as the sweet liquid notes 
float above their heads, the old man 
pauses, and clasping the hand of his 
aged wife, whispers, ‘‘ Hark, sweet- 
heart! They are like angeis’ voices, 
speaking words of hope and cheer, and 
they promise reunions beyond the 
clouds, and a happy dawn of the day, 
where all are young, and sorrow is no 
more!’ To the young those bells tell 
of a new year full of gladness, of study, of constant 
striving after something better in the years to come. 








The King’s Daughters. 
—<—> 

May and June were playing with their dolls one 
dark morning in August, when it was too wet for 
them to go out of doors. They were named May 
and June from the months in which they were 
born. May was ten and June eight years old. 

While very much engaged in a tea party they 
were having in the sky parlor with all the dolls 
ranged round in their fancy dresses, their elder 
brother, Fred, came in and asked, in a pleading 
voice, “‘ May, won’t you go down and sit with me 
while I eat my breakfast? It’s so dark in the 
dining-room, and it’s lonesome to eat all alone.’’ 

The dining-room looked out on a deep piazza 
covered with vine trellises, and on rainy days it was 
very dark. Fred was an invalid, and was encour- 
aged to sleep in the morning as late as he could. 

“¢ Now, Fred,” said May, ‘‘I would like to go with 
you, but I’m having such a nice time with my dolls.” 











**Yes,’’ chimed in June, ‘‘ we’re having so much 
fun, Freddie dear; you won’t mind if May doesn’t 
£0, will you r? 

Just here their cousin, sitting in the room sew- 
ing, said quietly, ‘‘ Who’s the King’s Daughter ?”’ 

‘*The King’s Daughter !”? echoed Fred; ‘‘ who’s 
she ?” 

“7 know who the King’s Daughter is,” said May. 
““T’ll go with you, Freddie.” 

“And I know,” said June, ‘‘and I'll go too, 
Freddie dear.” 

So both the little girls left their dolls, and sat 
with Freddie, chatting while he ate his breakfast. 

A few days before, the cousin, thinking the nar- 
ration might do the girls good, had told them of 
that organization formed by a clergyman’s wife in 
the city of New York, called “‘The King’s Daugh- 
ters,’ of which many of our readers must have 
heard. This organization or society is bound to- 
gether by the simple pledge that each member 
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shall make at least one person happier every day, 
and as many more as she can, The King’s Daugh- 
ter is always ready to oblige, to forget herself in 
doing good to others as far as she has opportunity. 
Each Daughter is the center of a circle of ten which 
she gathers around her, and as these circles spread, 
how large a band is formed ! 

Every one of our readers may belong in heart to 
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this select company, though their names be not | 


enrolled on any book. To be a member one needs 
only to be obliging, and to take for her own the 
motto of the Prince of Wales, ‘‘Jch dien,” which 


means, ‘I serve. 


—_-— 


Buried Beasts and Birds. 
<> 
The following sentences contain the names of 
six beasts and three birds: Do good when you 
can, for what joy a kind act imparts.—Our atlas is 
most rich in maps.—Water is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen.—I was cracking nuts when a pedlar 
knocked at the door.—How can a rye-field be mis- 
taken for one of tobacco when the crop is up. 
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The Boys of Glenmore. 


MARY GRAHAM. 
a 


‘‘ Mother, mother, old Mr. Thompson has taken 
Cousin Dick away from college, and put him to 
work on the farm. Isn’t it shameful ?”’ exclaimed 
Henry Ellison, bursting into his mother’s room 
with all the impetuosity of fifteen. He was follow- 
ed by his brother Tom, who, though a year or two 
younger, was equally indignant. 

‘““And Mrs. Thompson makes him churn the 
butter,’”? added Tom, with an intonation which 
would have struck his mother as ludicrous had she 
not been filled with a sort of dismay. She had 
hoped that the boys would be free for awhile at 
least from an association which she feared had not 
been very good for them. 

‘‘He says the dog that used to do the churning 
died in the harness, and so he is actually doing a 
dog’s work,’? said Tom, in his most 
pathetic voice. ‘‘Oh! mother, I do 
wish you would let him come here and 
stay with us, unless you can make Mr. 
Thompson send him back to college. 
Wasn’t there money left by his father 
for the express purpose of his educa- 
tion ?”’ ‘* Yes, I believe there was; but 
if Mr. Thompson is the man you repre- 
sent him to be, I fear I could do 
nothing.”? She did not respond to her 
boys’ proposal, which they knew she 
would consider a preposterous plan ; but 
their enthusiasm, though not encour- 
aged, flourished bravely notwithstanud- 
ing. Every day for awhile new stories 
were brought in of the hardships their 
cousin was obliged to endure, but when 
their mother suggested the possibility 
of there being another side to these 
stories besides Dick’s own, their indigna- 
tion silenced all further confidences. 

‘I did not know mother could be so 
unjust! The idea of even insinuating 
that dear old Dick could tell a lie,” 
said Henry. 

‘It don’t seem as if he had any friends 
except you and me,” said Tom. “I 
declare, there he is now. I wonder how 
he got off at this time of day.”’ 

The two brothers were sifting together 
on the upper floor of the barn, a place 
which they had been in the habit of 
frequenting when they had any little 
plans to discuss in private. Both boys 
gave a whoop of enthusiastic joy, as 
they saw the long legs of their cousin 
coming over the hill, directly towards 
the barn, and, climbing down the lad- 
der, hurried out to greet him. ‘‘ You’re 
the very fellow we have been talking 
about ; and how did you ever get away 
from that old curmudgeon at this time 
of day ?”’ said Henry, clasping his hand. 

‘Oh! he went to town to market, and left me 
to mind the cows. He’s too mean to have fences 
put around his place, and so when the cows go out 
to pasture, they have to have some one to watch 
them. I was nearly sun-struck yesterday, so I con- 
cluded to bag it fora little while, and come over 
and see what you youngsters are doing.” 

All three went up the ladder to the upper story 
of the barn to have a “‘conference,’’ which of a 
certainty would consist of a recitation of new woes 
on one side, and of expressions of sympathy on the 
other. ‘‘ I just tell you what, I’m not going to stand 
it much longer. Ill enlist, or do something despe- 
rate if there isn’t some let up on this cow-minding, 
butter-churning, milk-skimming, water-pumping, 
and scolding kind of a life.” 

Tom looked at him in admiration. How could 
he bring out those words so quickly and forcibly? 
It must be because he had been to college for two 
years that he had such a command of language ; for 
though there was no Greek or Latin among it all, 
but plain home-spun English, there was a fiery elo- 
quence about it which indicated to Tom’s mind 
numerous lessons in oratory. And then if he 
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should enlist ! To think of having a cousin in that 
glorious fight which was stirring the whole North 
to enthusiasm. 

“ Boys, I want you to give me your solemn word 
of honor that you’ll stick by me through thick and 
thin, and not betray me to old Thompson if I 
should make up my mind to get away from there 
some night.’? The boys readily promised. A 
few mornings after that, just as they were start- 
ing for school, they saw Dick trudging towards 
them with a bundle of clothes carelessly tied up. 

“Look here, boys, ’ve cut and run, and it just 
occurred to me this morning what a jolly place 
your barn would be for me to sleep in until I get 
some other shelter. You have no hired man prow]- 
ing about there to let the cat out, and I’m as sure 
of you two as if you were my brothers,”’ 

“ Had we better tell mother, Henry ?” said Tom. 

“Tell mother!’’ said Dick, imitating his tone 
with exagyeration. ‘‘ Of course not. I never knew 
a woman yet that could keep a secret, and I don’t 
want old Thompson to have the scent of where I 
am until I have a position. IfI cannot get one 
anywhere else, I’ll enlist.” 

Tom was convinced that silence would be best. 

“T am going in to town now to look for work, 
and will just leave my things here for the present.” 
Tom locked them in a deserted chicken house 
where he kept some of his own treasures, and of 
which he kept the key. In the evening Dick re- 
appeared with a beaming face. He had gone to an 
old friend of his father’s who was an assessor, 
thinking, perhaps, he would have some copying 
for him todo. Fortunately, he had just finished 
his rounds in the ward which it was his business to 
assess, and was wondering whom he could get to 
copy his book for him. 

Dick had his hands full for agood many days. 

Several weeks passed by, and Dick’s writing was 
done. He took the two books into the city and re- 
turned quite jubilant with five ten-dollar notes in 
his pocket. The boys were in their usual trysting 
place in the barn. A solemnity crept over them 
when Dick spoke of leaving them to-morrow. 
Perhaps they might never meet again, and what 
jolly times they had had here all to themselves 
this last few weeks. These and other thoughts 
were making them quieter than usual, when Tom 
exclaimed, ‘‘If there isn’t old Mr. Thompson com- 
ing right over here towards the barn. What shall 
wedo? Draw up the ladder.”’ ‘‘ No! let him come. 
The minute he begins to mount, I can climb out of 
the window, and either hang on outside until he 
has done exploring up here, or else let myself down 
and flee elsewhere until the coast is clear.” A 
creaking step on the floor below and then at the 
foot of the ladder. A tall stalwart man lifted him- 
self up through the trap-door just too late to see a 
youthful form swing itself out of the window. 

Mr. Thompson held an official looking envelope 
clenched tight in his hand. There was an air of 
pleased triumph upon his face which gave way to 
one of extreme disappointment when he found 
that the one he was looking for was not there. 
Henry and Tom both assumed a defiant attitude. 

“Boys, where is Richard Colesby?’’ he asked 
sternly. “Is he in hiding up here, anywhere?” 
“You are at perfect liberty to look for him,” 
answered Henry with dignity, thinking it best to 
prolong the interview so as to give his cousin time 
to escape from the perils of the lightning-rod, 
The old man made a thorough search, and though 
of course he did not find his ward, he came across 
enough of his belongings to know that he had re- 
cently been there. ‘‘ { wanted to have the pleasure 
of communicating the good news to him myself,” 
he said, eyeing fondly the envelope he held in his 
hand. ‘TI have just received information from the 
President of —— College, saying that they have 
issued a pardon to all who were concerned in the 
fracas of which Richard was one of the leaders, 

and that they have determined to take them back 
on trial, for three months.’’? The two boys had no 
time to give expression to their astonishment, but 
both exclaimed, ‘‘ We will find him right away and 
bring him to you,” and hurrying pell-mell down 
the ladder, made the place ring with their whoops 





and holloas and hurrahs. Such good news! Why 
did not Dick respond to them? He must know 
they would not call him to come back if there was 
any danger. They searched the place high and 
low, every nook and cranny was explored, but no 
Dick appeared. At last they were obliged to return’ 
to the old man saying: ‘‘ Honestly and truly, he is 
not on the place, but we will tell him the minute 
he comes back what good news you have for him.” 

The old man went sorrowfully away, but first 
going over to the house to have along talk with Mrs. 
Ellison. Hours passed: the boys were in a fever 
to see their cousin and tell him the good news. 
Mr. Thompson had left the official notice with Mrs. 
Ellison, asking her to give it to the boy with her 
own hands, as soon as he should return. He had 
tried to keep his ward's suspension from college a 
profound secret for the boy’s own sake. Hours, 
days, and even weeks rolled by, and stiJl no Dick 
appeared. One day old Mr. Thompson made his 
appearance again, holding another letter in his 
hand. ‘ Boys,” he said, “this letter is for you. 
I don’t know how long it has been lying in the 
post-office, but I happened to see it there, and it 
looked like Dick’s writing, so Mr. Hess was very 
glad to have me bring it over to you.’? He spoke 
with his usual calm deliberation, but Henry, in the 
mean time, was tearing open the letter in hot 
haste and reading: 


““Dear Boys:—I have enlisted in the Pennsyl- 
vania Bucktails. We -have not had marching 
orders yet, but are drilled every day, and it is fine 
fun. We expect to be sent down in a few days. 
I bequeath you my few possessions which I left in 
the barn. Henry can wear the silk hat with pro- 
priety in a year or two, and Tom may bave my 
jack-knife. I intended taking it with me, but it 
was in my other pants pocket. Do write to a 
fellow. I’ve been awfully home-sick, but am 
ashamed to write to Mr. and Mrs. Thompson. Be 
sure and write by return mail to your old friend 
and chum, RICHARD COLESBY.” 


Henry looked up as he finished reading the letter 
aloud, and was surprised to see the tears running 
down Mr. Thompson’s cheeks. Was this the stern 
old curmudgeon who had driven bis ward away 
from home by his treatment? ‘‘Thank God, at 
least, that we know where he is, and may he keep 
him safe through all the perils of war; or, if he 
dies, it will be for his country’s sake, and many a 
worse thing might come to him than that.’? Mr. 
Thompson and the boys wrote to Dick that very 
night, the former begging him to let him know 
whether he needed anything, and promising to 
forward anything which might promote his com- 
fort. Very friendly replies came from Dick a 
month or so afterwards. He was beginning to see 
things in a very different light. Army fare and 
army work had the effect of throwing a sort of 
halo around the life at the farm which he had once 
considered so onerous. About a year afterwards 
Dick came home with an honorable discharge, and 
his right arm cut off above the elbow. The boys 
hastened over to see their hero, and how changed 
they found him! No more self-pity or gloritica- 
tion, but simply— 

‘‘Yes, boys; I did not use it as I ought to on the 
farm here, and now I shall never have the chance 
again. And how disgusted I feel whenever I think 
of the way I used to talk to you about the best 
friends a boy ever had. But the worst thing was 
letting you think that Mr. Thompson took me 
away from college.” ‘‘You never told a lie 
about it,’? said Tom, defending him. ‘It was 
a lie in spirit if not in letter, but ’'m thankful I’ve 
had the chance to repent, though it has been a 
pretty bitter lesson.” “It was partly our fault 
for consenting to deceive mother,” began Henry, 
“though she has forgiven that long ago; but if 
she had known in time, everything might have been 
arranged, and you could have gone back to col- 
lege—” “ And not have fought for his country?” 
said Tom. ‘I’m afraid I went more from love of 
novelty than any true patriotism; but perhaps I’ve 
learned some lessons more valuable than any col- 
lege could have taught me, and not the least among 
them cbedience to my superiors.” 


“Christ before Pilate? and * Christ on Calvary,”? for every subscriber. See first pages of this number. 





“Christ before Pilate” and “Christ on 
Calvary.” 


How Received. 
aes 
Our magnificent mezzo-graveure ‘Christ on Cal- 
vary” is just ready. We have commenced deliver- 
ing the picture ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,” and here 
are sample responses which are coming in as we go 
to press : 
GENEVA, Ono, Dec. 14, 1887. 
Received picture yesterday. We like it very 
much. Please accept our thanks. W. A. HEwINs. 
STEVENSPOINT, Wis., Dec. 12, 1887. 
Etching, ‘“‘Christ before Pilate,’’ received. I 
think it very nice. Return you my thanks. 
RoBert NESBITT. 
Mantivs, N. Y., Dec. 11, 1887. 
I received the picture ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,” 
and am much pleased with it. 
Mrs. MARK REEVES. 
WEstT Fairview, Pa., Dec. 13, 1887. 
The photo, ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,” received. It 
is a grand photo. Highly pleased. Thanks. 
N. R. May. 
STRAWBERRY Puatns, TENN., Dec. 12, 1887. 
Book “‘ Fences, Gates, and Bridges,” and engrav- 
ing “Christ before Pilate,’ received. Iam not in 
the least disappointed in either. R. 8. McoBEE. 


NorRTHAMPTON, Mass., Dec, 12, 1887. 
Your photo-etching received. I am pleased with 
it, and also the other things which you have sent 
me. Mrs. A. T. SMITH. 
BRIDGEBORO, Burlington Co., N. J., ; 
Dec. 13, 1887. 
I received, 9th instant, the picture, Am well 
pleased with it. Thanks for same. 
J. B. Tues. 
THOMPSONVILLE, CoNnN., Dec. 14, 1887. 
‘“‘Christ before Pilate’? received. I am well 
pleased with it. I think it is an excellent picture, 
and one that every family ought to possess. 
T. C. BRIDGE. 
Maenoria, Miss., Dec. 11, 1887. 
The photo-etching I prize most highly, and as a 
proof of my appreciation for your nice present I 
intend at an early date to have it framed, and it 
shall occupy a space among my oil paintings. 
J. Davip LIEB. 
CLAREMONT, N. H., Dec. 10, 1887. 
The picture came all safe and perfect. Itisa 
fine thing. My daughter, who is a judge of etch- 
ings, says it is the finest thing she has ever seen. 
It will be hung among our choicest pictures. 
Dr. L. J. GRAVES. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1887. 

I was as much surprised as gratified with the 
quality of the picture ‘‘Christ before Pilate.” It 
far exceeded my expectations. Many thanks for 
it. Ido not understand how you can give so much 
for so little money. I will do what I can to get 
you some new subscribers. EDWIN SEXTON. 


Savanna, Itx., Dec. 10, 1887. 
Dear Srrs—Your premiums on my recent sub- 
scription to the American Agriculturist have come 
safely to hand. To-day I received the picture of 
‘Christ before Pilate,” and I think it is all you 
claim for it. I have just handed it over for framing, 
believing it to be worthy of that. Gro. Hay. 


NEWCASTLE, DEL., Dec. 13, 1887. 
Etching, “‘ Christ before Pilate,’ received. We 
think it an extremely fine picture. The best ever 
offered by your paper. Please accept thanks for 
your kindness. Have taken your paper for nearly 
twenty years. It is always a welcome visitor. 
With our best wishes for your continued and well 

deserved success, We are, yours truly, 
L. A. JACKSON. 





Wanted everywhere. Canvassers 
for the American Agriculturist and 
pictures. Most liberal inducements. 
Address American Agriculturist, 
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The Bull Netherland Prince 716. 

We present an original, life-like portrait of the 
Holstein-Friesian bull Netherland Prince 716, which 
has attained a wide celebrity among breeders and 
dairymen. He was born in 1880, and his career as 
a prize-winner, anda sire of milk and butter-pro- 
ducers, isa part of the live-stock history of the 
country. Among his victories in the prize-ring, he 
won two first prizes, a gold medal as the best bull 
with five of his get at the New York State Fair of 
1886, after having stood for two successive years at 
the head of the gold medal herd at the fair of the 
same society. The daughters of Netherland Prince 
have been distinguished for great yielés of milk 
and butter. Of these the cow Netherland Princess 
4th, when twenty-eight months old, made a but- 
ter record of tw enty-one pounds ten ounces and 
a half in seven days, and eighty pounds six ounces 
in thirty days. Her dam was a full sister of the 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL 


bull. Another of his daughters, Clothilde 4th, 
has a milk record of fourteen thousand tw enty- 
one pounds and fourteen ounces in a year, begin- 
ning when she was two years old. She also made 
twenty-three pounds ten ounces and a quarter of 
butter in a week, and ninety-three pounds one 
ounce and a third in thirty days. The average 
yield was a pound of butter from a little less than 
eighteen pounds and a half of milk. This list of 
large producers might be extended to embrace a 
score or more of his daughters. Such tests as these 
at the pail and the churn have distinguished the 
Holstein-Friesians as dairy cattle. Netherland 
Prince belongs to the Lakeside herd of Smiths, 
Powell & Lamb, at slit New York, 
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New York Poultry Exchange Exhibition. 


The first annual exhibition « of the New York Poultry 
Exchange opened in Madison Square Garden December 
14th to continue till December 21st. This organization, 
of which Mr. Mark M. Pomeroy is President, and L. N. 
Clark, General Business Manager, has only recently been 
organized, but to judge from the decided success of its 
first exhibition, it is imbued with sufficient life and vigor 
to predict for ita prosperous career, The arrangement 
of the exhibits in the Garden, which occupies the en- 
tire square bounded by Madison and Fourth Avenues, 
and 26th and 27th Streets, was at once attractive to the 
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James B. Cook, 


Utica, N. Y.; 





examination. The coops were 


eye, and convenient for 
arranged on eight parallel rows of tables running through 
nearly the entire length of the building, with ample space 
between them to view the birds, which were exhibited 


in very neat uniform galvanized wire cages. The dis- 
tinguisbing feature of this exhibition was the general 
excellence of the birds entered. All the standard as well 
asthe more recent breeds were represented, the Light 
Brahmas, Partridge Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, and Wy- 
andottes taking the lead in numbers, The ‘** Aquatic” 
Department was arranged in a particularly attractive and, 
to the various breeds of ducks, comfortable manner, a 
small artificial pond being connected with each yard. 
The Pigeon Department, under the superintendence of 
Mrs. E. S., Starr, occupied the greatest part of the center 
of the Garden, The chief attraction to the non-profes- 
sional visitors was probably hye large cages of Golden 
Pheasants from the yards of 8. B. Schieffelin. The Toy 
Dog and Pet show was arr: ewe in the annex hall on 
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E.H. & A. G. Warner, New York Mills, N. Y.; W. A. 
Conklin, Central Park, New York. 
The Judges were: J. V. Bicknell, I. K. Feleh, J. D. 


Nevins, Geo. O. Brown, Geo 8. Pratt, Abel F. Stevens, 
C. F, Thompson, 


~ ee 


Condition of Crops through the Country. 
— 
Wasuineton, December 16, 18S7. 

The December statistical report of the Department of 
Agriculture relates mainly to farm prices of agricultural 
products. The average value of corn is 43.8 cents per 
bushel, against 36.6 last year and 32.8 in 1885. In 1881 it 
was 63.8, when the estimated product was 11,194,916,000 
The difference is largely due to a general de- 
The prices respectively in 1881 and 


bushels, 
pression of values. 





Avenue side. 


the Madison Tt comprised the various 
breeds of Terriers, Spaniels, Pugs, as well as several lit- 
ters of puppies of Jarger breeds, Rabbits, Squirrels, 


Of course there was a bewildering dis- 
Brooders, Poultry Houses and yard 


Ferrets, ete. 
play of Incubators, 
appliances, ete. 
Among those showing the largest exhibits were: 
Philander Williams, Taunton, Mass.; James B. Breen, 
Vt.; Jolin Striker, Freehold, N, J.3 Wm. F. M. Smith, 
Pine Hill, N. Y.; D Fall River, Mass.; John 
Van Mater, Colt’s Neck, N. Geo. W. Mitchell, Bristol, 
Conn.; Mitchell & Russel, Bristol, Conn.; Geo, Fox, 
Torresdale, Pa.; Scudder & Tow sed Glen Head, N.Y.; 
Edward B. Thompson, Ansonia, N. Y.; C. 8. 
Schaalenburgh, N. J.; F. P. Seaman, Mineola, N. Y.; 
M. Hayden & Son, New Milford, Pa.; E. If. Bonney, 
Rahway, N. J.; Sandacre Farm, Quogue, N. Y.:; J. H. 
Lampman, Coxsackie, N. Y.; J. J. Ratmstick, Rahway, 
N.J.; T. K. Bennett, apgrigone ce N. J.3 Thomas M, 
Ludlow, Yonkers, N. Y.; A. Kobler, New York, N. Y.; 
Afton, N. Henry Tales, Rid; gewood, 
N. J.; Danicl Pinckney, South Onondaga, N. Y.; James 
W. Smith, Dalton, Mass,: Sherman Hartwell, Washing- 
ton, Conn.; Belle Meade Furm, Belle Meade, N. J.; 8. B. 
Schieffelin, New York, N. Y.; Jones Wilcox, East Chat- 
ham, N. Y.; Helen E. Buck & Co., Lancaster, Mass.; 
Witham P. Legett, Salt Point, N. Y.: J. Ernest Brown, 
Maitland Armstrong, Marlborough, N. Y.; 


P. Shove, 
Jo: ° 





Cooper, 
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“Christ before Pilate ” and “ Christ on Calvary,’ for every subscriber, 


“NETHERLAND PRINCE.” 


1887 are 61 and 48 in Ohio, 60 and 45 in Indiana, 58 and 
41 in Illinois, 44 and 34in Iowa, 65 and 387 in Missouri, 
53 and 87 in Kansas, and 89 and 30 in Nebraska, Prices 
in the Gulf States average lower than last year, resulting 
In the Atlantic States 
lightly advanced. 


from a nearly full home supply. 
prices of home-grown cora are only 8 


The average value of wheat is 69 cents, only three mills 
higher than the average last year. It is 82 in New York, 
81 in P enrsylvania, 74 in Michigan, 73 in Ohio, 72 in 


Indianan, 70 in Illinois, 64 in Wisconsin, 62 in Missouri, 
61 in Iowa and Kansas, 59 in Minnesota, 53 in Nebraska, 
and 52 in Dakota, 

The averaze for oats is 30.7 cents, against 29.8 last year. 
Barley averages 52.2 instead of 53 last year. Buckwheat 
56.1 or 1.7 cents higher than last year. The cereal aver- 
ages for the entire country differ very slightly from those 
of last year, except as to corn, 

The value of potatoes is greatly enhanced, b2ing 68.5 
cents, against 45 last year, It is higher than for seven 
years, except in 18%1. 


The value of hay is much increased. It averages $9.34 
per ton, against $7.36 last year. The advance has been 
in the drought area of the West. 


Cotton values are about half acent higher than in De- 
cember last. The average plantation prices, by States, 
are as follows: $.7 cents per pound for the States of the 
Atlantic Coast; 8.6 for Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisis 
ana; 8.5 for Tennessee and Arkansas; 8.3 for Texas, 


See first and back pages. 
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We beg to announce the comple- 
tion of a new Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. It Is 
pronounced by them the most 
exquisite Calendar which the 
engraver’s art has yet produced. 
Size, 11x14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad-~ 
dress upon receipt by us of 10 
cents, in stamps, cash or postal 


note. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 








MESFYLES 





The BEST thing ever invented to 
make all kinds of washing and cleaning 
comparatively easy. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


We hold thousands of Testimonials 
from Chemists, Newspapers and Pri- 
vate Parties. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








B.F.BROWN& CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Highest Award & Only Medal for Shoe Dressing, et¢., 
at Paris —— 1878, 
me French 
1 Dressing’ 


None Genuine 


Satin 
Polish 


BEWARE OF 
Without Paris 


IMITATIONS. Medal on Every Bottle. 


HIGHEST SyWAro NEW ORLEANS EXPosiTioN AGAINST 
ALL COMPETITORS, A SILVER MEDAL 











Beautiful New Up- 
right Piano, Rose- 
wood Case, only $165. 


New 
$60. 


gains 














Greatest Bar- Gia 
‘Ever Offered. 
Established 28 years. 
For Catalogues, address 


Gem Pianoand Organ C, 


Washington, N. J., U.S.A. 








awess| SAMANTHA at SARATOGA” 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. AGENTS WANTED. 

“You are all wrong, Samantha, full dress means low neck and short sleeves; ”’ sez I** I know better: 
sez he “I shall go in full dress, Lam bound to be SJashionable,” and he went to rolling up his shirt 
,, Sleeves, &c.”—Extract from book. “I find in this the same delicious humor that has made 
rer works a joy forever "—Will Carleton. “Full of genuine wit, with a wholesome moral 
flavor."—Rev. 0. H.Tiffany, D.D. “ Hcmely and jubilant humor—opulent and brilliant.” — 

Hon. S.S,Cox, MC. “It is an evangel of the keenest,wittiest, and drollest sarcasm on the 
ollies of fashion.”—Luth, Observer, ** An exCeedingly amusing book."—Rose Elizabeth 
VjCleveland, ‘There are © parts so excruciatingly funny we have had to sit back and laugh 
Ys the tears came,”— ily Witness. “* Unquestionably her best.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


y It takes ~¥ Saratoga /ollies, “a 

[, 4@- NEARLY 50,000 SOLD!!!| sions low necks dudes pug doge, 

iY AGENTS “ deg, THOUSANDS of ORDERS | The (100) ietures by ‘ ‘Opper” are “just 
h r HOLIDAY GIFTS. killing.” Peopl le erazy to get it. 

Profits, 850 to $100 PER WEEK. |! PRIOE oz mall or Agent) .....-. $2.50 
Apply to HUBBARD BROS., PHILADELP 1A, or KANSAS CITY 
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STEAM “ENGINES, 








Portable, Agricultural, Stationary, 
Four-Driver Traction Engines 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


Eat Madison Co., N. Yo 
Catalogues and Tess sent on application. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


H. W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS 
PLASTIC STOVE-LINING. 


For lining or relining 
Stoves, = Furnaces, 





| Cheaper and more durable 
than Fire Brick. 


—EASILY APPLIED,—: 








on James River, Va., in Claremont 
S Colony. Minsteated Circular Free 
J. ’. MANCHA, Raymond, Surry Co.,Va. 










Ahi 


AS MILK. 
= The oil fs so disguised that 
the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance. 


Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 
; f while taking it. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the 
United States and many foreign countries to be the 
FINEST and BEST preraration of its class. 

—FOR THE RELIEF OF— 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHR CHRONIC COUGHS. 


patito SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, 











Estey Ong an Co: 








COCOA 


JACKSON BROTHERS, 
New York State Drain-lile and Pipe Works, 
MaIn OFFIcE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 


5S ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TIL 


Over 13 Piackes Long. By Cargo or Smallest pacts. oy 
penn - sist on Application.” Prices that cannot be under- 
quotec 

Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior Round 
Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly re- 
duced prices. First. premium wherever exhibited. Drain- 
Tile Machines for sale. 









The Thousands cf 
Estey Organs in 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels every- 





where, provo their 


STABLISHED JAN. ist 1866. 
long and leading y - . ER PROOFED 
popularity. 

Tlustrated Cat- 
alogues sent frec. 


Oe CHEAP Applied by our new 
eC STRONG WATER PROOF; Patent method 

with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 

No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 

SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. (77>Catalogue and Samples Free. 


at ate Wei 








ee 


U.S STANDARD | 


JONES 


0} 
| fi 
BINCHAMTON | Po Lite baceiion this paper and 





Ww. A. FAY&CO. CAMDEN, N. Node 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


TINA W ATE 


WATER 
Send? for catalogue. 


5 TON 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brasa 
Tare Beam and Bexum Box. 


AND 










PIPE. 


HE WELLS ‘S RUSTLESS IRON CO. 
pony at NEW YORK, 
BRAMAN, Dow & Cc. Boston, Agta f ‘or New England, 


See page 456, Nov. number, 1887, American Agricuiturtst. 





ddress JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
° Binghamton, NeXe 



























Bogus Agricultural Papers. 
Look out for them during January, Steer clear of their 
advertisements. 


Bogus Watches. 


W.R Ayer, Hamilton Co., Ohio, and Erastus Land, 
Norfolk Courty, Mass., and several other inquirers are 
warned against sending any mouey for the solid gold 
watches at $3.00 each, and similar advertisements, from 
211 and 257 Broadway, New York. We have repeatedly 
shown up these ‘“‘stem winders” in our Humbug Column. 


Tricks of the Cranberry Trade. 

Some very glaring frauds in the cranberry trade have 

een exposed by a committe of the New York Retail 
Grocers’ Union. The crates repacked in New York were 
found to have the best berries on top and inferior ones 
below. The crates varied in capacity from twenty-four 
to thirty-five quarts. It is recommended that legislation 
be invoked to protect the public against these swindles. 


Oregon Wheat Swindlers. 

Schuchard Bros., Monterey Co., Cal., write us that one 
Hogan and a companion named Batty, are wanted as 
wheat swindlers. Hogan and his companion traveled 
throuzh Oregon representing themselves as agents of the 
Empire Seed Company, for whom they bought wheat. 
They sold it immediately ata sacrifice, but the farmers 
never received their money. In this way, it is said, they 
collected $16,000. They were about to establish an 
agency here and begin operations in California. 


Van Raub in a New Role. 

Our repeated exposures of Van Raub’s schemes evi- 
dently have had a depressing influence on his Texan 
pony trade. His latest enterprise is to advertise for 
* young men for stock raising, and horses to ride.”’ But 
he is considerate enough to add that “ an understanding 
must be had before starting.” What that under=tanding 
is to be is not stated in the advertisement, but if young 
men desiring to raise stock and ride horses take our 
advice they will try their luck elsewhere than under the 
auspices of Van Raub. 


The Song-Bird Swindle Moving 
Eastward. 

Many people in Ohio not long ago were surpris:d to 
find that the pledges they had written to preserve song- 
birds turned up es ‘promises to pay.” This veritable 
swindle has now reached New York State,audavery pretty 
widow acts as the decoy in Genesee, Livingston and 
other counties. If people donot want pledges to turn up 
as promissory notes, they will follow our advice given so 
many years, to sign nothing for strangers which they do 
not kuow all about. 





The Bohemian Oat Swindle Mov- 
ing Westward. 

The old swindle of Bohemian oats, so often practised 
in the Atlantic States, and exposed in these columns, 
has found a foothold west of the Mississippi, to the cost 
and sorrow of Western farmers. The game has been 
played in Missouri preciscly as it was in Western New 
York last year. The latest operations in this swindle 
had their headquarters at Springficld, Missouri, where 
several indictments have been found by the grand jury, 
and one arrest has been made. It is estimated that the 
* Company” took one hundred thousand dollars from 
the Missouri farmers, and one bank in Springfield bolds 
seventeen thousand dollars of farmers’ notes, 


Time to Stop This Thing. 
When, 8 few years ago, a well known manufacturer 
advertised that Henry Ward Beecher endorsed his truss, 
the latter replied in a published letter that the only use 
for which he should recommend the said truss was to 
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cover the mouth of the manufacturer. Doctor William 
Hammond, the specialist, has now brought a libel suit 
against George A. Scott, ‘‘ manufacturer of electric cur- 
sets, belts” and “sich,” for advertising to the effect 
that Dr. Hammond used these belts and recommended 
them. Doctor Hammond asserts that the statement is 
‘*false, fraudulent, aud intended to injure him in profes- 
sional and other circles.“ He calls for heavy damages. 
Dr. Hammond has been known as a heavy fighter since 
his ‘‘ round-up *’ with Secretary Stanton of war memories. 
Our advice to Mr. George A. Scott is to settle with the 
ex-Surgeon General on the best attainable terms, 





Beware of the Travelling Doctor 
who goes about the country announcing in showy ad- 
vertisements or gaudy-colored handbiils that he is to be 
in your place on such a date, and in the adjoining town 
on the next day. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
he will charge you an excessive bill, and kill instcad of 
cure. Persons suffering from chronic diseases are es- 
pecially inclined to consult this kind of quacks, and to 
their sorrow they generally find, sooner or later, that the 
travelling doctor, in order to produce a sudden impres- 
sion upon the system or a special organ, has given them 
poisonous medicines which will leave the patient in a 
worse condition than he was before. * Beware of Tray- 
elling Doctors.” 


Hunting Down the Sawdust 
Swindlers. 

Thanks, among others, to the subscribers of the Am- 
erican Agriculturist who have forwarded us from time to 
time, to be placed in the hands of the proper authorities 
bere, the circulars received from the sawdust swindlers, 
these Jast-mentioned rascals are being effectually 
hunted down by the police herein New York. Allof the 
leading scamps who have been sending out these circu- 
lars have been arrested within a few days; more arrests 
are to follow. Meanwhile we ask our readers to forward 
us the circulars as they are received. The following, 
among other subscribers, have sent these circulars since 
our December number went to press: 

Grant Price, Crawford Co., Kin.; Z. G. Snyder, Potta- 
wattamie Co., Towa; E. D. Smith, Wasco Co., Oregon; 
J. W. Bortsfield, Delaware Co., Ind.; L. A. Marthis, 
Sussex Co., N. J.; Samuel Vickery, Vanderburgh Co., 
Ind.; O. E. Ward, Oswego Co., N. Y.; Wm. F. Swan, 
Benton Co., Ind.; S. Tf. Haslet, Forest Co,, Pa.; J. B. 
Arnold, Van Buren Co., Iowa; John Reeves, Cass Co., 
Ind.; James Glasgow, Spokane Co., Washington Ter.; 
W. W. Potter, Eau Claire Co., Wis.; Two Young Men, 
Hamilton Co., Ind.; A. C. Clarke, Sonoma Co., Cal.; 
John K. Bomberger, Lebanon Co., Pa,; J. L. B. Thomas, 
Dodge Co., Wis.; A. Scaman, Volusia Co., Fla.; Silas 
Dean, Greene Co., N. Y.: V. C. Gilman, Hillsboro Co., 
N. H.; N. Christensen, Pottawattamic Co., Kan.; M. Fel- 
lows, Mills Co., Iowa. 


OOO 


Cautionary. 





> 
All in Your Eye. 

Beware of tiie half-page advertisement going through 
the pupers, which tells all about “ Balmy, Breezy Cal- 
ifornia, and soft-air, Gulf-kissed Florica.”’ The ‘rich 
lands” offered in these two advertisements, we should 
not want to take, we believe, as a gift. 


Supplying Bible Verses, 

Rev. J. R. Couder, Venango Co., Pa., is informed that 
auy publishing house which can furnish solid gold 
watches to people for finding the longest verse in the 
Bible is a Publishing House with which we prefer to do 
no business. Scriptural knowledge derived by such 
metho ‘s we fear may be employed in unscriptural ways, 





** HlectrosMagnetic Belts.°’ 

John W. Selby, Worcester Co., Maryland, asks us 
about the so called ** Electro-Magnetic Belts’? which are 
advertised as curative agents. The name of these af- 
fairs is legion, but there is a general resemblance among 
them all. They consist of strips of cloth, rubber or 
leather, to which are affixed small disks of different 
metals. The theory upon which they are sold is that an 
electric current is created by the contact of the metallic 
disks, which in some mysterious way has a curative cf- 
fect. The slighfest study will show that even if there 
are enough of the different metals to create galvanic ac- 
tion, the current passes directly from one plate to an- 
other without entering any part of the human eystem. 
Electricity, to produce any eftect as a curative agent, 
must pass through the morbid portions of the body to 
act on the nerves. It is quite possible that in some 
cases these ‘‘appliances’? have been worn with sup- 
posed benefit, which comes largely from the imagination. 





“ Christ before Pilate’ and “ Christ on Calvary,’? for every subscriber. 




















New Books. 


Gardening for Pleasure.—A Guide to the Am- 
ateur in the Fruit, Vegetable, and Flower Garden, with full 
directions for the Greeuhouse,Conservatory, and Window 
Garden., By PETER HENDERSON. This new and greatly 
enlarged edition of this most valuable, standard work, 
will be gladly welcomed by all who are interested in the 
culture of flowers or fruit. The author combines in an 
eminent degree a thorough, practical knowledge of the 
subject with a clear and forcible literary style. His 
Writings upon gardening and floriculture have contrib- 
uted largely to advance the standard of American horti- 
culture, Every one having even a dooryard ora snuny 
window in which to cultivate plants will find this work 
avaluable manual, It is very fully illustrated. O. Judd 
Co. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


Our Homes; How to Beautify Them.— 
This isacomprehensive work, replete with suggestions 
and practical directions for beautifying homes at little 
cost. It has nothing to do with the * aesthetic craze” for 
sunflowers and brick-red, but is designed to aid those 
who would surround themselves with the results of their 
own ta-te and skill. Itis written in clear, concise style, 
and profusely illustrated. O. Judd Co. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, $1.00. 

Home Fishing and Home Waters.—A 
Practical Treatise on Fish Culture. By SretH GREEN, 
The author of this work has been called the American 
Izaak Walton, But Seth Green has more practical knowl- 
edge abont fishing and fish culture than his English pro- 
totype. This work is devoted mainly to the artificia] 
propagation of trout, carp, bass, and other fish. In this 
field the author stands alone as the highest authority on 
all matters relating to the subject, His long experience, 
keen observation, and readiness of resources give to his 
writings a practical value possessed by no other author, 
The work also has nnch incidental matter relating to fish 
and fishing in general, which gives it a charm for every 
one, Whether interested in fish culture or not. O. Judd 
Co, Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 

ABC of Agriculture.—By Mason C. Weld and 
other writers, The last contributions of the late Colonel 
Weld were the chapters which form the main part of 
this work. They treat in a broad and general way of 
fundamental principles as applied in every-day practice 
upon the farm, The work 1s the fruit of the ripe experi- 
ence of the lamented author. It is written in a clear, 
concise style, The additional chapters are devoted to 
the subjects of commercial fertilizers, grasses for the 
meadow and pasture, and other practical matters, The 
work is not only a valuable manual for every farmer, but 
possessesa fascination for suburban and villageresgidents, 
0. Judd Co. Cloth, 12moe. Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 





Catalogues Acknowledged. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co., Waynesboro, Frank- 
Jin Co., Pa.—Illustrated catalogue of the American 
Evaporator. 

Corniso & Co., Washington, N. J.—Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of high grade Organs and Pianos. 
The rapidly increasing demand for the instruments of 
this firm has recently necessitated large additions to 
their manufacturing establishment. 

ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Circulars of the Enterprise Meat Chopper ; Bone, Shell 
and Corn Mill; and Family Coffee and Spice Mill. 

Geo. Erte, & Co., Quincy, I/l.—Circulars of the 
‘Victor’ double-acting perpetual Hay and Straw 
Presses. 

MINARD Harper, Cobleskill, N. Y.—Illustrated cata- 
logue of Feed Mills, also of the ‘‘Fearless’’ Threshing 
Machines. 

M. C. Hentey, Richmond, Jnd.—Illustrated catalogue 
of ** Henley’s Monarch Fence Machine.” 

Jonn P. Lovett Arms Co,., Boston, Mass.—A large il- 
lustrated and descriptive catalogue of Guns, Rifles, Re- 
volvers, Sporting Goods, cte. 

G. & C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass.—Cireular 
“A few Facts Concerning Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary.” 

H. A. Moyer, Syracuse, N, Y.—Illustrated Circular of 
the *‘ Bailey Sleigh’ and Sleizh Standard. 

E C, Newton, Batavia, Iil.—Catalogue of * Newton's” 
Improved Cow Tie. 

F. G. Parsons & Co., Addison, N. Y.—Circular of 
Smith's Self-Adjusting Swing Cattle Stanchion, 

A. H. Reto, Philsdelphia, Pa.—Circular of ** Reid’s 
Square Can Creamery, Churns, Butter Boxes,” ete. 

RicuMOND City Mitt Works, Richmond, Ind.—A 
large, handsomely illustrated catalogue of Roller Mills, 
Mill Stones, Portable Mil's, Shafting, Pulleys, ete. 

RussELL & Erwin MANvUFAcTURING Co., 45 Chambers 
St., New York.—Price list of Patent Diamond Point 
Steel Screw Nails. 

Hiram Srprty & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Iil.—Preliminary list of Seeds of Novelties and Standard 
Varieties. 

J.B. Swati & Co., Boston, Mass.~—Circular of the re- 
powned Small’s Calf-Feeder, 

U_ S. WaterprRooFine Fisre Co., 56 South Strect, 
New York.—Circular of their celebrated Plant Protecting 
Cloth, Hay Caps, Stalk Covers, etc. 

A. F. Witirams, Bristol, Conn,—Circular of pure-bred 
Poultry; also Incubators, Brooders, ete. 

Witson Brotners, Easton, Pa.—Circular of Bone and 
Shell Hand and Power Mills. 

Cuicaco TUBULAR WELL Works, Chicago, Ill.—Cir- 
cular of Improved Rock Drilling Machines, also Well 
Drills for water, coal and gas. 





See first pages of this number. 
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WeLLS,RICHARDSON & Co's 
IMPROVED 


Butter 


EXCELS 


IN STRENGTH 
PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 


NEVER TURNS RANCID. 


Always givesa bright natural color, and will 
not color the Buttermilk. 

Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind isjust as good. ‘Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color. 

Three sizes, 25c. 50c. $t.00. For sale everywhere. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 








SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[OT (Lueclione 


aumanshag - 
qewedtina @ ENOGRAPRY and Type= 
“Wigrarnng ye writing, 
47 Telegraphy, Book-keep- 
5 ing, Banking, Penman- 
ship, Correspondence, 
Arithmetic, &c. Young 
men and women taught to earn 
a livingand given a thorough 
preparation for honorable posi- 
tions. Terms reasonable. Time short. 
Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cata- 
logue, Kastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Is a first. 
class trade 
can be 
quickly 


learned 
at our school, 2,500 graduates at work, We will teach 

you thoroughly, and put you at workin either Com-~- 
mercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The Great 

‘West is the country to grow upin rite for our circu- 
lars. VALENTINE BROsS., J ANESV ILLE, WIs. 


200, 000th Copy JUST ISSUED. 


The Manual of Phonography, by Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. A perfect ‘Self-Instructor 
in Phonetic Short-hand. Sold by booksellers, or 

The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


Pamphlet free. Com- 
plete course sell- 
teaching lessons, reporting style, 


mailed for50c. Lingle’s College, 1431 Chestnut St., Phila. 
































H O M E STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete., 
thoroughly taught by VV All. Cirenlars fre« 
RYANT & reig ATTON’S C OL LEGE, 
? 445 Main sSt., Buffalo, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


SEE HERE ¥ Why not save one half on 1000 useful 
® Articles? Send for Catalogue. Big 
pay to Agents.. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago, lil. 


FUNNY SELECTIONS, SCRAP PICTURES, 
e ete., and nice Sample Cards for 2 cents. — 
HILL PUB. CO., Cadiz, Ohio. 











9 tricks, money m see 
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\Allcock’s> 
i, = oO wos 0 a 
Wy) PLRSSERS, Pia 





| The bdppy man 


/ and truly wise, 


| No imitation 
ever buys. 


‘he unequaled success of VAR OCK’S POROUS PLASTERS as an external rem- 
edy has stimulated unscrupulous parties to put forth imitations, which they en- 
deavor to sell on the reputation of ALLcock’s. It is an absurdity to speak of them 
in the same category as the genuine and original porous plasters. Their pretensions 
are unfounded ; “their vaunted merit unsupported by facts; their alleged superi- 











os 


ority to or equality with Allcock’s a false pretense. 
The ablest medical practitioners and chemists,and thousands of grateful patients, 
; Porous Piasrers the best external remedy known. 


unite in declaring ALLCOCK’s 

















THE CHAMPION EVAPORATOR, 


For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, and FRUIT JELLIES, with interchangeable pans connected by siphons. It is 3 
great an improvement over the ordinary Cook pan, as the latter was over the old iron kettle. Catalogues free. 


(Mention this paper.) Cc. H. CRIMM & CO., Hudson, Ohio. 


_SPRCIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS 


to the American Agriculturist. This cut is exact 
size of No. 498. 8 blades, razor steel, mag 
ranted made on honor. Price, $1, 
AY for $2.50. If ordered during pot 
i] es er we will, if desired, Ene 
oan grave your initials FREE, 
No. 497 is same knife 
without the small blade, 
price %5c.,5 for $3. Strong 
2-blade Jack Knife, 50c.; 
4 Pruning Knife,85c.; Prun- 
ing Shears, %c.; Bud- 
ding Knife, 85 and 55c.; 
Grafting, 2c. 
THIS ELEGANT KNIFE IS No. 565. 
8 blades, pearl handle, oil temper. 
Price, ‘post-paid, $1; warranted equal 
to any $2 razor. Girl’s 2-blade, 25c.; 
Lady’s Pearl, (0c. Send for free 64- 
page List: also, “How to Use a Razor.” 
MAHER & GROSH, 



















































4th Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
ANUS SEW TES EE, TD PCI 
AGENTS sen= 
EERE 


and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
Spree cali nenee Sis. J.V. Keny on. Glens Falls, 
N. Y., made $18 one day, $76.50 one week. 
Socan you. Proofs and catalogue free. 
J.E.SHEepARD & Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


NIVERSITY ORGANS 
a, Lecd tue Worid.—®385 to $500, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
Solid Walnut-5Octaves-Double Couplers, 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, $35 
with Stool and Book, for i — — "R 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
“$15 Breechloader ‘‘ $9.50 
Allkinds Guns guaranteed lower than 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Whryis Ginege headquarters 
for FIRE ARMS? We 

are shi ipping daily to alt 
parts of the United States. 











94 HIDDEN NAME CARDS, wrpsiteme-ronte. omen 


s, and the largest and finest sample b« w style 
Il for a 2-cent stamp, Steam Card Works, Station 15,0. | 








Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, 


cards ever iss 
18 Funny eyes 580 Verses, Songs. Riddles, 


CARD peeches, Etc., and acopy of our finely illustrated 


} 
paper, all for a 2c stamp. “from E AND YOUTH, Cadiz, Chio, | 
| 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Wash’ton, 
S D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. | 





OWN HOME BEFORE YOU Bt VsTART ISHED 
1859, MA won H A L & “SMITH, 
225 Last 2ist Street, New York. 





UFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Write for CA TALOGTE. 


Fire Arms _ and Sporting 
S Goods at LESS Than MAN- 
2 State St. 
Jenney & Graham Gun Co. *Gries 68: 








Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
PRODUCE COMMIS. 
E. & 0, WARD, SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular pe erniret advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City, | alogue Fiee 





ty 00 Type Writer. The Jewelers’ Mercantile 
SS] e ‘Agency, New Y york and Chicago, have used 27 of 
them for § years. “Durable Labor-saving, Ingenious. Cat 
Ul. S. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St,, N. Y.: 























“Christ before Pilate” and “Christ on 
Calvary.” 
Sa 

Our orders for our elegant reproduction of 
“Christ before Pilate” are now larger than we can 
fill. If people do not receive the picture they 
must be patient and take their turn; the same is 
true of “Christ on Calvary.”? Every present sub- 
scriber who sends a new subscription, together 
with $1.60, is entitled to the new engraving ‘‘Christ 
on Calvary,” while the new subscriber receives 
«‘ Christ before Pilate.” 
Owing to the delay of our artist we are 


See the first pages of this 
number. 
not yet able to mail this superb work of art; it 
will be all the better, however, for the delay, inas- 
much as the artist desires to have it as complete 
and perfect as possible. 

Our elegant reproduction of ‘‘ Christ on Calvary” 
will be even superior to that of ‘‘ Christ before Pi- 
late.” The picture is just ready, and our friends 
will have to take their turn in receiving it. That 
is, the calls for it will be filled in the order in 
which they are received.. When any subscriber 
fails to receive any one of various premiums to 
which he is entitled, he must not be at all impa- 
tient, inasmuch as the receipt of the first number 
of the American Agriculturist, or any one of the 
various articles asked for, may be accepted as evi- 
dence that the money has been received and what- 
ever is called for will be forthcoming. It is always 
better to renew early in the autumn to avoid the 
great pressure which always comes at this time of 
the year, and when subscriptions come in some- 
times at the rate of five thousand per day. 


_ 
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An Appropriate Holiday Gift. 





Many of our friends will receive this number of 
the American Agriculturist in time to remind them 
that a year’s subscription to the American Agricul- 
turist.will make a most appropripte holiday gift to 
a relative, friend or neighbor. Any present sub- 
scriber who forwards such a new subscription, at 
$1.50 and ten cents extra for mailing, making $1.60, 
receives the picture ‘‘Christ on Calvary,’”’ while the 
new subscriber is entitled to ‘‘Christ before Pilate,”’ 
both pictures to be forwarded in one tube See 
first pages in this number. 





Canvassers Wanted 
i 
everywhere for the American Agriculturist, Eng- 
lish and German, and the pictures “Christ before 
Pilate” and ‘Christ on Calvary.” 


9,000 
persons have within a brief period sent to us for 
canvasser’s outfits. Many of them easily make 
two hundred dollars and overa month. Send on 
postal card for full particulars. 





Premium List, 
th — 


Send for another, if you have lost your first, or 
hever had one. 





_ 
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Books for Winter Reading. 


Lc: k over your Premium List. 











Extending Subscriptions, 

Remember that by extending your subscription 
for a period of years, you avoid the trouble of 
yearly renewals, and secure the reduction in price 
of club rates, or each year’s renewal counts as one 
subscription toward securing a premium. Sub- 
scribe for ten years and you get the American 
Agriculturist during the whole time for ten dollars. 
Or, for example, if you should desire a copy of 
Worcester’s New Unabridged Dictionary, contain- 
ing over twelve thousand new words, together with 
the new Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary, and 
the new Pronouncing Gazetteer of the world, send 
us $10.00, and we will not only forward you the 
same, but extend your subscription to the American 
Agriculturist for five years. See page 510 Premium 
List. 





— 
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Send the German Amerikanischer Agri- 
culturist. 
ae 
Send the German Amerikanischer Agriculturist to 
your German friend, neighbor, or workman, as a 
welcome holiday gift. If you have a German em- 
ployed on your farm or in your garden he will be 
“worth double ’’ to you during 1888, for the hints 
and suggestions he will have obtained from the 
German Amerikanischer Agriculturist, 





Read the Advertisements. 


Se ea 
First—Because they are reliable. 
Second—Because they will furnish you with just 

such information as you require. 

Third—Because they will give you “many new 
hints and suggestions. 

Fourth—Those requiring new tools, new farm 
implements, new inventions generally, which have 
hitherto not been brought to their notice, generally 
find them set forth in our advertising columns- 
Improved machinery is what every one wants. 

In writing to the advertisers, please state you 
have seen their advertisement in this periodical. 
And, furthermore, when the goods advertised are 
not as represented, please write immediately to us, 
stating that such is the case, and just what your 
cause of complaint is. We strive to protect all of 
our readers, by closely scrutinizing all advertise- 
ments seeking admission to our columns. Some- 
times, however, we are deccived and, in all such 
es, we shall thankour subscribers, to notify us. 





Special Premiums, 


If our readers will turn to articte No.114, Premium 
List, they will find the Engle Spring Gun described 
at length. For thirty days we will supply this 
popular gun for one subscription at $1.50. Ex- 
press charges paid for 25 cents extra. 


We will likewise supply the Empire Wringer, 
No. 111, price $5.00, for six subscriptions at $1.50 
each; also the Family Washer, No, 25, price $5.00, 
for three subscriptions to the American Ayriculturist 
at $1.50. We will prepay the freight on both of 
these articles. 

i 
Homes of Our Farmer Presidents. 
ee 

Do not forget, in the beauty and attractions of 
our new pictures ‘‘ Christ on Calvary” and ‘ Christ 
before Pilate,” that the Homes of our Farmer Presi- 
dents issued by us during the past two years are 
very elegant pictures, and that every subscriber, on 
sending ten cents extra to pay for mailing, can 
have any one of the series in the ‘‘ Homes of our 
Farmer Presidents,’’ printed on heavy plate paper 
and forwarded securely packed in a tube prepared 
for the purpose. 








2¢@ 


Packed in Tubes. 


—— 
Our magnificent pictures, “‘ Christ before Pilate,” 
and ‘‘ Christ on Calvary,” are forwarded in tubes 
specially prepared for the purpose, post-paid. 
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> 
Ordering Goods by Mail. 

We are very frequently asked, by our subscribers and 
friends, whether it is safe to order articles or wearing 
apparel, etc., by mail? To all of these inquiries, we re- 
spond that there is only one house here in New York to 
which we recommend subscribers to purchase in this 
manner. There may be other houses that are all right 
and reliable, but James McCreery & Co., 805 Broadway, 
New York, is the only house doing business in this man- 
ner which we know from experience to be perfectly reli- 
able. We learn that they are doing a very large business 
this year. One of our representatives who has called on 
them, just as we were going to press, received the fol- 
lowing statement from the manager, 

The line of goods we carry mostly for the holiday trade, 
since we have no regular fancy goods and notion depart- 
ment, are materials for dresses and garments ofall kinds 
or the ready-made gurments themselves, custom-made 
garments, and all sorts of household Jinens; various 
kinds of laces, trimmings, jets and beads, and braids ; 
goods for children, and gents’ furnishing goods, We are 
making a specialty this year in the silk department on a 
line of black silks, in various grades, in two weaves—the 
Saille francaise and peau de soi, These weaves are of un- 
doubted purity, excellent finish, and recommended for 
their durability, being woven so that it is almost impos- 
sible for them to pullor slip in the seams when properly 
made, For the holiday season, our stock of silks for 
evening and reception dresses show all the varieties of 
moires, Moire antique, Pekin moires and satin and 
moire stripes, metal and gold brocades. Various kinds 
of tinsel goods, especially suitable for ball costumes. 
Another very attractive feature of this store is in the 
dress goods department. Woolen dress goods depart- 
ment consists of several thousands of dress patterns or 
dress lengths, made up of plain goods entirely or of plain 
and fancy goods incombination, The lengths and combi- 
nations are so arranged that the dress patterns may be had 
at prices within the reach of all. There has already been 
three different lots of these cut up and sold. This stock 
contains at all times a full line of all varieties of plain 
and fancy dress goods, The finest cashmeres, Henriettas, 
serges, foulards, and camels’ hair cloth are to be seen in 
great variety. Inthe department adjoining are found all 
the varieties of Jaces: laces for trimmings and lace nets for 
overdresses, 





——— 


The Public Appreciates a Good 
Thing.—In the face of the endless litigation in the 
courts over the life insurance policies of deceased sub- 
scribers, the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
comes to the front with an offer of five hundred dollars 
for the name of any honest death, insured in their com- 
pany, which they have not paid in full. This is a fiatter- 
ing condition of affairs and one that seems likely to last. 
A comparison of figures shows that the Mutual Reserve 
Fuad Life Association holds two hundred and thirty dol- 
lars for each one hundred dollars Jiability, while the 
highest percentage among all the other companies of the 
United States is but one hundred and forty-two dollars. 
During the first nine months of 1887 their disbursements 
for death claims amounted to one million dollars. Yet 
even with this great outlay there remained a cash surplus 
of something like one million three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Everything considered, the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Insurance Company is ahead of the times. They 
engage to pay each and every claim from thirty to sixty 
days before it falls due.—ZHvening World, Dec. 5. 


Victor Manure Pulverizer and 
Spreader.—At the recent Chicago Fat Stock Show 
the Victor Manure Pulverizer and Spreader, presented 
by the Newark Machine Company, Columbus, Ohio, for 
the best steer, lot cleven, grand sweepstakes, was award- 
ed to Glick, Gwued by D. M. Moninger, Galvin, Iowa. 


Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa and 
Chocolate preparations have long been the standard 
of excellence, and are guaranteed by the manufacturers 
absolutely pure. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers, 








4 oh ee ( x 
Be ee ne =a} 
The only machine that received an award on beth Horse-power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Phedals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the Only Thresher celected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in “ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine of this country. Catalogue sent free. 
Address, “ MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


SM LL’S CALF 


Supplies A Wantnever F E E e E R 
before SUCCESSFULLY met by (gine 
invention. The calf SUCKS its 3 J " 
food SLOWLY, in a natural way, } 
thriving as well as when fed on 
its mother. Now used in every 
State and Territory intheUnion. 
Worth many times its cost. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money 


refunded. Try it. 
J.B. Small & Co., 21 So. Market st., Boston, Mass, 
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NOYY IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIGCE. 

















The Best Periodicals for Family Reading. 


In Harper's Periodicals every taste and every age are supplied with reading that is truly choicest, discreetest, best.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Harper's Magazine. 


Issued Monthly with Saperb Ilustra- 
tions. 
35 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Subscription p2r Year, $4.00. 
The SEVENTY-SIXTH VoLUME began with 
the Number for December, 1887. 


Harper's MAGAZINE is indispensable to 
intelligent readers, The co-operation of 
the most eminent American and European 
writers and artists produces a@ magazine 
as beautiful, brilliant, and varied as the 
literary and artistic resources of the time 
render possible. The Hdi/or’s Hasy Chair, 
Editor's Study, and Editor's Drarver will 
be conducted respectively by GEORGE 
WILLIAM Curtis, WitttAM DEAN How- 
ELLs, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

Among the manifold attractions of the 
Magazine for 1888, there will appear im- 
portant articles, superbly illustrated, on 
the Great West ; articles on American and 
Foreign Industry; descriptive papers, 
richly illustrated, on Norway, Switzer- 
land, Algiers, and the West Indies, will be 
contributed by BIGRNSTIERNE BsJORNSON, 
W. D. Howetts, F, A. Bripeman, and 
Larcaprio IIEARN. In addition to these 
there will be papers on Scotland, illustrat- 
ed by Josepu PENNELL; * A Gypsy Fair 
in Surrey.’ by ANSTEY GUTHRIE, Illustrat- 
ed by F. BarNaRD ; “A Ramble in Kent,” 
by Dr. Bensamin E. MARTI, illustrated ; 
‘London asa Literary Center,” by R. R. 
BowkeER, illustrated by portraits; ‘* So- 
cialigsm in London,’ by M. Rosney, illu-- 
trated by F. Barnanp; ‘St. Andrews,” 
by ANDREW Lang, illustrated ; important 
papers by THEODORE CHILD, on character- 
istic phases of Parisian Life and Art, fully 
illustrated ; a brilliant paper by M. Co- 
QUELIN, on “French Dramatic Writers 
and How to Act. Them,”’ illustrated. ete.; 
new novels by WiLLtAM Biack and W. D. 
HowWEL18; novelettes, complete in a sin- 
gle number, by Henry JAmMEs, LAFCADIO 
Hearn, and AMELIE RIvEs: i 
by Miss Wootson; and illustrated papers 
of special artistic and literary interest. 











Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

Bound Volumes of HarPER’s MAGAZINE 
for three years back, cloth, $3.00 each. 
Index of Vols. I. to LXX, cloth, $4.00.— 
By mail, postage free, 


POSTAGE 











FREE TO 








Harper's Weekly, 


A Journal of Civilization and a Picture 
History of Our Own Times. 


10 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The THIRTY-SECOND VoLUME will begin 
with the Number issued on January 4, 1888. 





TIARPER’SWEEKLYis the leading illustra- 
ted paper of America, It touches on every 
side the changeful phases of human pro- 
gress, and preseits a literary and pictorial 
record of the notable events and move- 
ments of our tims. The variety and excel- 
lence of its contents, which include serial 





aud short stories by the best and most | 


popular writers, fit it for the perusal of 
people of the widest range of tastes and 
pursuits. 

In Politics, the influence of Harper's 
WEEKLY is directed to the end of securing 
a higher standard of public duty and an 
abler and purer administration of public 
affairs, The fairness of its editorial com- 
ments has earned for it the respect and 
confidence of all impartial readers. 

In Literature, HARPER'S WEEKLY for 
1888 will be liberally supplied with contri- 
Dutions from the best and most popular 
writers, An American serial story of un- 
usual originality and interest will appear 


early in the coming year, and it will be | 


followed by a new novel by Mr, H. Riper 
Haaearp, and by other shert and serial 
stories from authors of equal note. 


In Art, the publishers of the WEEKLY | 
maintain a continuous advance in the qual- | 


ity and interest of its illustrations. When- 
ever the pressure on the space of the main 
sheet demands it, Supplements will be 
given for the adequate delineation of im- 
portant events, and from time to time 
Supplements will be devoted to specially 
selected literary productions, to striking 
features of American enterprise, or to for- 
eign topics of world-wide interest. 

Asa family journal, HARPER’s WEEKLY 
will be edited with the same strict regard 


which has been paid in the past to the | 


qualities that make it a safe and welcome 
Visitor to every home. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of & cents. 


Bound Volumes of Harper's WEEKLY, 
for three years back, cloth, $7.00 cach.—By 
mail, postage free, 


Harper's Bazar, 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fash- 
ion and Domestic Economy. 


10 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The Twenty-First VoLtumME will begin 
with the Number issued on Dec. 23, 1887. 





Harrer's Bazar unites the choicest 
literature dnd the finest art pictures with 
the latest intelligence regarding the fash- 
ions, the most useful household informa- 
tion, and all the arts that render home at- 
tractive. No topic is neglected in its col- 
umns that could contribute to the enter- 
tainment and instruction of the family cir- 
cle, and nothing is admitted that could of- 
fend the most fastidious taste. Its weekly 
illustrations of the latest Paris and New 
York styles, with patterns and descrip- 
tions of materials, may save many times 
the cost of subscription by helping women 
to be their own dress-makers, and to adapt 
their wardrobes to the fashions of the day, 
while to dress-makers and milliners it 1s 
indispensable, Its articles on house-keep- 
ing, cooking, the management of servants, 
and all matters pertaining to the house- 
hold, and on social etiquette, are from the 
best. sources, and are eminently practical. 
Much attention is paid to art decoration, 
and exquisite designs and admirable pa- 
pers are frequently published. 

The literary merit of HaRrer’s Bazar is 
of the highest order. Its serial stories 
are by writers of world-wide fame, such as 
Tuomas Harpy, WILLIAM Back, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, F. W. Rosinson, W. E. 
Norris, Bret Harte, W.CLARK RUSSELL, 
W. Besant, JAMES Payn, Mrs. CRAIK, J. 
S. Winter, D.C. Murray, etc. Its short 
stories are distinguished for their bright- 
ness. Its editorials are vigorous and sen- 
sible, and its poems, essays, and other 
matter are of the best. 

The fine art illustrations of HarPErR’s 
Bazar, from the leading native and_for- 
cign artists, form a marked feature of the 
journal. 

A host of novelties are in preparation 
for the new volume, which will open with 
new serial stories of absorbing interest by 
the powerful writers, Mrs. LyNN LINTON 
and BRET HaRTE. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of 5 cents, 

Bound Volumes of HarPER’s Bazar, for 


three years back, cloth, $7.00 cach.—By 
Maii, postage free. 





ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN 


THE 


UNITED 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Moncey Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 
scriptions will begin with the current number. 








Harper sYoungPeople 


A Sixteen-page Illustrated Weekly for 
Boys and Girls. 
5 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription per Year, $2.00. 





Tse NINTH VoLUME began with the Num- 
ber issued November 1, 1887. 





HARPER’s Youne PEopte is a miscellany 
of the best reading for boys and girls. 
The serial and short stories found in its 
pages are of a high literary quality; and 
while they have all the dramaic interest 
that juvenile fiction can possess, they do 
not debase the taste of young readers by 
exaggerated or false views of life and 
motives of action. The paper contains 
valuable articles on scientific subjects 
and travel, historical and biographical 
sketches, papers on athletic sports and 
— stirring poems, etc., contributed 
by the brightest and most famous writers. 
No subject that may properly enlist the 
interest of young people is foreign to its 
yurpose. In all the departments free use 
s made of illustrations in aid of the text, 
and fine pictures representing the work 
of the foremost artists and engravers 
lavishly adorn its pages. 

Every line in the paper is subjected to 
the most rigid editorial scrutiny, in order 
that nothing harmful may enter its 
columns. 

The fact that Harrer’s Youne PEorie 
appears at weekly intervals, sustains the 
interest felt by_its readers, especially in 
serial stories and continued articles, while 
the sixteen pages (exclusive of occasional 
Supplements) of which each number con- 
sists afford ample space for the utmost 
variety of matter. 

A novel and important feature of the 
volume of HARPPER’s Youne PreopieE for 
1888, which will comprise 53 weekly num- 
bers, will be Supplements of especial 
interest to Parents and Teachers. 

The year’s weekly numbers of the paper 
contain about one-fourth more readin 
than the twelve numbers of the mos 
popular of the monthly juvenile maga- 
zines, and this at a yearly subscription 
price considerably less than theirs, 


Sample copy sent on receipt of 2 cents. 


Bound volumes of Harper’s Youne 
Prope, for four years back, 4to, orna- 
= cloth, $3.50 each.—By mail, postage 
ree, 


STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 


When no time is specified, sub- 


{as° HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps, 





Posuisneppy HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxuin Square, NewY ork. 
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For 1888 is better hana ever, ane should be in the hands 
of every person contemplating buying S$ E 
PLANTS « BULBS. i:i::: 

@ tains 3 Colorod Plates 
thousands of Illustrations, and nearly 15 50 pages, telling 
what to buy, and where to get it, and naming lowest 
precee for honest goods, Price of GUIDE only 10 cents, 

ncluding a Certiticate good for 10 cents worth of Seeds, 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 
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GARDEN 


is this season the grandest ever issued, 
containing three colored plates and 
superb illustrations of everything that ig 
new, useful and rare in Seeds and 
Plants, together with plain directions 
of ‘‘How to grow them,” by PETER HEn- 
DERSON. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents(in stamps.) To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the Manual we will, 

at the same time, send free by mail, in 
addition, their choice of any ore of the 
following novelties, the price of either of 
which is 25 cents: One packet of thenew 
Green and Gold Watermelon, or one 
packet of new Succession Cabbage, or 
one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, or one 
packet of Butterfly Pansy (see illustra- 
tion), or one packet of new Mammoth 
Verbena, or one plant of the beautiful 
a’, Moonfiower, on the distinct under- 
standing, however, that those ordering 
will state in what paper they saw this 


ana “35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 
ms NEW YORK. 








IBLEY’S TESTED SEED 


CataLocue Free! Containing 
all the latest novelties and stand 
ard varieties of Garden, Field and 
Flower Seeds Gardeners every- 
where should consult it before 
purchasing. Stocks pure and a reasonable, 
Address Hiram “em! 





ey OF re hicago, Ills. 





Send your address on a 
pe card for a copy of 


Rochester, N. Y 
LANDRETHS’ 


4 EE! BB Bandsomely Illustrated 


CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST of 


CARDEN SEEDS 


For 1888 mailed free to all applicants, Address 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Seed Growers and 
chants, Philadelphia, Pa. (Mention this paper.) 


NEW and VALUABLE 
EXTRA EARLY 


POTATOES. 


One vy Sa aan, will surely supplant the 

Earl; ny Rove eas ressive farmers who 

: E BEST. send to 
DAVENPUIDS Seed Potato 

Headquarters, 124 Dock St., 

Philadelphia, for record and descrip. 

7 tion. WN, 8, Only a limited su ply 
for this year. “Be quick if you sates pate 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 
are admitted to be 
The LARCEST 

SEEDSMEN 

tn the world, 

D.M.FERRY&C-'s 

Illustrated, De. 

scriptived Pricea 


EED 
ANNUAL 


- FREEtoALL 

applicants, and ta 
last season’s custo- 
mers without ordering it. 
Invaluable toail. Every one 
using Garden, Field or Flower Seeds should send for 
i. Addiess D. M. FERRY & OO., Detroit, Mich. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES ESTABLISHED 1835. 
« Oldest in the State. 
Wonderfal new Fruits. Globe, Ford’s Late White, 
“John Haas,” Kose, and Chair’s China Peaches-—150,000 lead- 
ing kinds. Je ssie, itasca, and Mammoth Strawberries. All 
kinds Fruit Trees and Small Fruit Plants. Price List free. 
Address CU. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


GIVEN AWAY! A package Mixed 

Flower Seeds (500 ‘kinds), with Park's 

henteegl GuipE, all for Dy —,. New 
th 


wers, new eperevine®: teems Ww flora) 
Mats, Everyb< Everybody delighted. Tell all your friends. Send 
now. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania. 













Established 
1864. 




















KAP Rasp’y.“Johnston’s Sweet.” Supe- 
rior in sweetness and for market or evap- 


BLACK orating, R.JOHNSTON Shortsvilic,Ont.Co.N.Y¥ 
PEACH TREES, APPLY, TREES, &c 


for price list. R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
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GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Rarest New. 





ROSES 
PLANTS 





Choicest Old. 











directly of them and save 
a!l commissions. Address 


The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 
Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shr ubs, for 
lawn, garden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CATA- 
L GUE, containing about 140 pages and hundreds ofillustrations. They are conducting 
businesss onamagnificentscale, growinga quarter ofa million of Roses and millions 
of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a 
tury and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
with hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of land. If you want the best at honest prices, order 


THE STORRS & HARRISON C0, LaKeco..‘onio, 


and it is conceded by all 


a third of a cen- 











IMPORTANT TO NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS | 


The Finest Stock of Apples, Extra Size and First-Class Standard Pears, Standard 


and Dwarf Pear, Plum and Peach Trees, 
EVER OFFERED TO THE TRADE, AT BOTTOM PRICES. 


Also a full line of GENERAL NURSERY 


size, varieties, etc., wanted. 


STOCK, 


Write for particulars, stating quantity, 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CATALOGUE OF 


Vegetable SE EDS 


& ae’ 
“REE. 


This catalogue contains directions for the 2ultivation of 
Vegetables and Flowers, and also an article on the use of 


NITRATE OF SODA 


as a fertilizer for garden crops. 


Sent free on application, 
JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CoO., 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS. 


Large quantity and in great variety, for Ornament, Hedges, 
Sereens and Timber Culture, both Native and Nursery 
grown. Large quantity stored in cellar from which cus- 
tomers can be supplied at any time during the winter. 
Prices very low. 


SUGAR MAPLE, WILD CHERRY, WHITE ASH, 


and fifty other varietic 8 of trees for pr A and timber 
omen Largest quantities and lowest prices in 
America, 


TREE SEEDS. 


Large ——— Fresh Seeds. Low Prices. Cats nlogues 
Free, EO, PINNEY, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 


Addres3, 








gj PACKETS ( OF SEEDS FREE! 


e will send the 


os FARM, FIELD and STOGKMAN 


SS monte (13 numbers) on trial and 
the following & y ackets ofsee:'s free, p: st- 
paid. All rare novelties of great merit: 

Stokes’ Extra Early Watermcl- 
earlier than the earliest. 










on.—Tw« 
u Sweet and prolifi 
Y Gunn's Queen Muskmelon.—With- 
ition the best mu-kmel:n. 
Tomato.—Superior to all. 
An unsurpassed variety. 
—A novelty of rare merit. 
age 4 ry mium List, 9 three 
f 11 particulars con- 


All 









Wilson’s Improved Cli 
Chicago Pickle Cucum 
Green Crooknecked Squash. 
This also includes our illustra ated ba E 
months’ membership in, :nd a price-I st and 
cerning the NAT ris AL CO-OPERATIV e CLUB. 
post paid for 25 cents in stamps. 

THE FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN is a well- 
known and popular weekly Agricultural and Family paper, 16 
neatly printed pages, full of practical information and choice 
family reading. Price ®1.60 yer year including a selection of 
20 packets of seeds free from a list ofove -r 200 varieties 
described in our premium list. The above is a trial offer only, 


HOWARD & WILSON PUB, CO., Chicago, IIL 






















Ye 


Lowest Prices, and 


PLants of Best Qualit 

Warranted true to name, 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 


dozen rates, free by mail. 


Special attention call 
to Promising Pevotsioe, Send for Price-List. 
BUSH & a fi: & MEISSNER, 


ed 


Address 





Es’ SEED CONC ERN, 
Keene Valley, 


BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo 
SEEDS. 


12 Rte ee Choice Flowers, 10¢. 


N. ¥. 
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FARM ANNUAL FOR 1888 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. Tt is a Handsome 


Book ot 128 


BULBS AND 





PLANET JR. CARES 


Each one of these to 


POPULAR TOOLS 


has been either 


REMODELED 
or IMPROVED. 
They are more com- 
plete, simple, prac- 
tical and stronef 
than you can imag- 
ine; so look them 
over care 


fully, \ rs 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 





Ns 


} NTS. It describes RARE NOVELTIES in VEGE- 
TABLES and FLOWERS, of real value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
Send address on a postal for the most complete Catalogue published, to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., (iLApEL 





ages, with hundreds of illustrations, Two 
0 ES ARe 


THE BEST G 
EEDS, 
eemiiebemmmiiedl 


HORSE HOES. FIRE FLY. 


Those who saw them 
at the test trial in 
actual work say they 
Are THE BEST 
: You will find 
Our °S8 
with 


D 
BUR as S Colored Plates, aud tells all about T 
PLA DE FARM AND FLOWER 
























give you a fair idea 
or the new points 
and better money 
values we now offer. 
t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





We 





BONANZA, DAT 
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CNUE 
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SPRING PLANTING. 
We offer the largest and most com. 
—_ general ——_ in the L s., 
i F sides many Novelties.Catalogues 
Fruit & Ornamental. sent to all regular customers,free. 


ree. 

To others: No, 1, Fruits, 10c.; No. 2, 

; Ornamental Trees, etc., illustrated, 
lic.;_ No. 3, gy my fe. 4, 


lesale ; 


GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY 


MT, HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, New York. 
HOMPSON’S ; 


crSRASSOEEDER 


—™ Sows Clover, Timothy, Red Top and all 
kinds of Grass Seeds, any quantity to the 
acre as evenly and accurately as the best 
grain drill, Unrivalled for fast andaccu- 
rate work, Indispensable for sow- 
_ ingin windy weather. 
FY Send for descrip- 
tive circular, tes- 
timonials, &c, 










Always Ready for Use. 












wea iF YOU REALLY WISH 
W Butter 
? R & C 0 S Segall A cg he that 


| M Pp ROV E B) never turns rancid, always 
gives a bright natural color, 
and will not colorthe butter- 
milk, ask for Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co’s., and take no 
other. Sold everywhere, 
MORE OF IT USED 
than ofall otner makes come 
bined. Send for our valuae 
ble circulars. 
















OVER 80,000 customers testify that they increase, TEs often double their yield 
by sowing Salzer’s Northern Grown SEEDS. They are so superior because 
















say not HALF 
strong straw, ru 








OUR CUSTOM 
210 bu. was my test 
me.”—Iowa. “ WI 


Our seeds gi 
Corn, 109 bu 














Don't buy till you see Supe 
Freight Rates. 


ERS 8S: 
st.” —Ore. d ¢ 
lite Bonanza is the farmers’ Bonanza Silver Mine; sowed 10 


Fair.’ Thousands of other testimonials. 
youon Barley, 64 bu.; Wheat,46 bu.s 
d Potatoes, 609 bu. per acre. Now, 
such yields pay; do they not? Yeucan have them by 
sowing Salzer’s Seeds. 26 Packages EAR- § 
ST VEGETABLE NOVELTIES post- & ma 
aid $1.00. 109,000 Roses and Piants! Many new 
Barly Vegetables and Flow 4 
Stocks of Farm, Vegetable, Grass and Clover Rg? 
Seeds. Floor area of 
Potato Cellar capacity 36,000 bu. Will save you money on seeds every time, 
rbly Illustrated Catalogue with Colored Plates. Send stamps for same. Cheap 
JOHN 


they are full of life, vigor, vitality. and are absolut: ly the EARLIEST, 
OATS=--WHITE NANZA! 

Grandest Oats ever sown; this is strong you say—but give it one trial and you'll 
‘STRONG ENOUGH. It’s a White Oats, weighs 44 to 54 Ibs. per bu., 
st proof—EXTREMELY EARLY—wondertully prglific—testing 
on Dakota farm 200 BU. PER ACRE. Send Scts. fora good sample 
(which amount deduct when you order), 


Q . 


AY ;—“ Early, fine, grand--120 bu. per acre.”’—Neb. 
“30 bu. from one peck of seed is good enough for 





acres and threshed 1380 bu.”—Dak. J.F.D.,Syracuse: ** Yielded 108 measured bu. 
(equal to 150 by weight). Ripe in 72 days. Took first premium at Otee County 

THERN:SEED -Pota 
vem A 


“oil 


i} 


. 1 3 
Seeds. Tremendous 





Warehouse over 1% acres; 








A. SALZER, Seed Crower, LaCrosse, Wis. 





ELEVEN PACKETS 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR in Postage Stamps or money, we will 

25c. send by mail one pkt. each of the fol- 
lowing rare and Valuable Seeds: ASTERS, Dwarf 
French Boquet, mixed. BALSAMS, Perfection, fine 


double. DIANTHUS, Double Diadem P 
ERMAN PANSIEN. PETUNIA, 


ties. GEANT G 


large flowering. PHLOX DRUMMONDI 


FOR 25 CENTS. 


n Pinks, all varie- 
ETU 


andiflor 


er 
very rare. VERBENA, all fire shades. NEW ZEBRA 
ZiNNIA, bright colors, A Splendid Everlasting Flower. — 
The beautiful Moon Flower,the mostelegantclimber: y) 
Bb \RBADOES DE JtQ (Cape Gooseberry) excellent for pie: ANS\ $ 
ac. 4 collec’s for & i, RS 


Wy fruits Ist year from seed. ‘11 pkts. 
i Our beautiful 96 pp. 
Addre-s SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co. Pa. 


with dir ons for culture. 
each order 








. Catalogue accompanies COT WS ‘y 


WELLS. RICHAR NEC" * CO.. Burlington, Vt. 





TO FARMERS’ FAMILIES. 


If yon want something to read that will interest you 
more thoroughly than any book you ever read, send fora 
copy of Heaps AND Faces; How to Strupy THEM—a 
new manual of Character Reading forthe people. It will 
show you how to read people as you would a book, and 
tosee if they are inclined to be good. upright, honest, 
true, kind, charitable, loving, joyous, happy and trust- 
worthy people, such as you would like to know; or are 
they by nature untrustworthy, treacherous and cruel, un- 
charitable and hard-hearted, fault-finding, jealous, domi- 
neering people whom you would not want to have inti- 
mate with yourselves or your families ? 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many dis- 
appointments in social and business life. 

This isthe most comprehensive and popular work ever 
published for the price, 25,000 copics having beer sold 
the first year, Contains 200 large octavo pages and 200 
portraits, 

We will send it carefully by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, 40 cents, in paper, or $1 in cloth binding. Ad- 
dress Fow Ler & WELLS Co., Publishers, 

w77 Broadway, New York. 


ASF “o 




















FREE TO ALL. 


logue, containing a 
complete assortment 
>. of the choicest Plants, 
Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, 
Small Fruits, Grape 


~ Vines, Shrubs and 
a Trees in cultivation, 
oe be mailed FREE 
. to all Applicants. NEW 


PLANTS, best quality of 
stock, lowest prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 

E NANZ & NEUNER, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Our Illustrated Cata- 
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The most popular Weekly news- 
. Paper devoted to science, mechanics, en- 
gineering, discoveries, inventions and patents 
ever paplished. Every number, illustrated with 
splendid engravines, ‘This publication, furnishes 
a most valuable encyclopedia of information which 
no person should be without. The popularity of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMFRICAN is such that its cir- 
culation nearly equals that of all other papers of 
its class combined. Price, $3.00ayear. Discount 
toClubs. Sold by all rewsdeaiers. MUNN & CO., 
Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
















Contains pric 
planting directions 


LOW. SEEDS RELIABLE. 
ivingston’s Sons, Columbus 
ors of Acme, Paragon, Per n 
2» and BEAUTY 











Colored plates, &c. PRICES 





Munn & Co. have 

ATENTS. w238c ghee: 
® Seven Years’ 

practice beforo 
the Patent Office, and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thous= 
and applications for patents in tho 
United States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, ‘Trade-Marks, Copyrights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in tho 

















IMPORTED 


CLYDESDALE HORSES. 


(Sta'lions and Mares) from 1to3 
years of age, Registered in both 
Scotch and Canadian Stud Books, 7 
ble breeding, “===: 






of the most fashio e 
for sale at reasonable prices. = 
E 


WM. RENNIE, Toronto, Can, 


P.S.—Also Shetland Ponies, 








United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared atshort notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtaine 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 


pir patents. 
OE ee MUNN. & CO., Office SCLENTIEIO 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 








SPIRIT OF THE LIMES 


The American Gentleman's Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex- 
perts, comprise : ; 
Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, Stock-Raising, 


It has been the mission of the Sprrir for the lst fifty- 
four years to furnish true information in cu rent sporting 
events, and give sound and wholes: me views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and unprejudicea spirit. 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 
prosperity, and with its immense cigenlation and influence, 
it has aisv vecome one of the best advertising me= 
diums in the world, 

Every number of the paper contains more printed matter 
than any magazine or other periodical pubiished in the 
United States. 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 
EK. A. BUCK, Editorand Publi, 


101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City. 
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‘: MACHINERY, DZOOLS 


, ABM DAPLE 


Mans, STC, = — 








Delivered free at 
numerous Distributing 
Depots. 


srt. A 
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SEA : 


Sizes: 3 to 12 Feet. 
With or without Sulky. 
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” ACME” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 


Crusher and Leveler. 


Illustrated Pamphlet free. 


Don’t be deceived by worthless imitations. 
Genuine bear Trade-Mark, have Steel 
=Clod Crushers, Double Flexible Gang 
Bars and the Improved Style also has 
Adjustable, Reversible Coulters, 
which, when worn, may be turned end for 
end thus giving double the amount of wear. 
Works the entire surface of the ground. No 
other Harrow combines these points. 


Nent on tria 


to any responsible 
Farmer in the U. 8S. 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, 


MILLINGTON, MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


Be sure and mention this Paper. 





SPINWALL ,, 
POTATO==s.. {i 





PLANTER. 


Absolute Guarantee given to do 


PERFECT and RAPID WORK. 
Write for illustrated circular, Mention this paper, 















oo ee 


ZX PLANTS CORN 


=F Distributes Fertilizers 


Se = a 
KN isPINWALL MFO,CO. 
f= THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 



















ROBINSON’S UNRIVALLED 









Ke ee Ss eee 
Improved Steam Engines, Best Railway and Lever 
Hiorse-Powers. Threshing Machines, Straw-Pre- 
serving Threshers, La Dow’s Disc and Steel] Sprin 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Stee 
Land Rollers, Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed.Steam- 
ers,ete. Send for Ill. Catalogue. [Established 1830.] 
WHEELER & MELICK C@O., Albany, New York. 


DEDERICK’S HAYg PRESSES. 
















e , 
Aye go" "ih the customer 
rons * kecping the one 
eONC qf that suits 
omy > Dé 
Kae 
sf 
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F Perfect Mowin 
MACHINE KNIFE 


we CRINDER. 
y Weighs but {8 Lbs. 


Can be carried into the field and attaehed to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Cata- 
logue. Agents wanted in every County. 


HIGGANUM MFG CO., Higganum, Ct. 
WAREHOUSE, 38 So. Market St., Boston. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water St.,N.Y. 


WEL DRILLING 


MACHINERY 


SOLD ON TRIAL! 
BEST MADE, {j222city, 109 to 4,000 feet. 


Tilustrated Catalogue free. 


EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


YOUR OWN 
Bone, Meal, 
OysterShells, 








Graham Flour & Corn, in the 


HAND M | L (F. Wilson’s 
Patent). 
100 Per cent. more made 
rag eas .- Also POWER MILLS and 
FARM FEED MILLS. Circulars and testimonia 
gent on application. WELSON BROS. Easton, Pa 











THE LANE & BODLEY C0,, 


CINCINNATL. 









‘c As Wao 
SS mee 


WE, i iu 


NS . x AN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

SAW MILLS AND ENGINES 
for all purposes. An experience of thirty years 


permits us to offer the best, ‘ 
work at low prices. Send for circular. 


riayY NEW. 









\\ 


al ~ Aa” 4 \ \ A A 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrow 
ark § UUlaWay : 
Supersedes the Plow. Beats the World. Ground made 
intoa perfect seed bed. Has a Seeding Attachment for 
sowing all kinds of grain. Send for new circular with full 
patticulars, : 
HIGGANUM M’EF’G. CORPORATION, 
Higganum, Conn. SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
WAREHOUSES, 189-191 Water Street, New York, and No. 38 
South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 








TONGUELESS. 


“WONDER ov WHEELS” 
Self Guiding. Uses a wheel landside, Two horses 
instead of three, Aten year old boy instead of a plow- 
man. Nopole(exceptamong stumps). No side draft. 
No —— weight. No lifting at corners, antic driving, 
straighter HAN ANY 
furrows, and LIGHTER DRAFT PLOW on or 
off wheels. Will plow any ground a mower can cut 
over. No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. 
Our book, ** FUN ON THE FARM,” sent Free 
to all who mention this paper. 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “GNoiNa” 


¢2~ Special prices and time for trial given 
on first orders from points where we have no agenta, 
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A » NEW., INVENTION 
q 





2% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 
hours. Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6cords daily. “Ezactly” 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 
your vicinity secures the Agency, Tllustrated Catalogue FREE, 
Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 





303 8S. Canal Street, Chicago, Ill, 
8 HEGE’S 
< 


IMPROVED @@@p CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE ano 









4 
BCHEAP, DURABLE, = 
E g 
> = By . - ‘ 3 
= Po 
F Also Engines, Wood-Planers, &¢. $ 
c MANUFACTURED BY THE Sat 2 
ZSALEM IRON WORKS. SALEMW. N.C.% 





50,000, WOOD'S 


CORN SHELLER. 


Will shell a 









Bushel of Corn qj SAMPLE 
in 4 MINUTES. SHELLER 
Agents Wanted. $3.00. 
Ask ga WARRANTED 
Your Merchant 7 v EAR Ss. 
FOR IT. 


7% Best Sheller 


6 in the World. 


ROOFING CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Send for Circular 
and Price List No. 2. 
CARRY IRON 


Sole Manufacturers and Owners, . 









THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


AW.STEVENS & SON (otam 


AUBURN, N, ¥. a 
Mention this paper, wal: 
HERO GRINDING MILLS 
& HORSE POWERS. 
AMERICAN GRINDING MILLS 
CORN SHELLERS. 


SMALLEY CUTTERS, 


WOOD SAWS. 

The best line of goods made, 
fullywarranted and senton 10 days 
trial. APPLETON M’F’G. CO. 
22 So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


GT eee FARMGRIST MILL 


With Cast-Steel Grinding parts, 
= Steel Cob Crusher, and_ Sieve 
for Meal. Sng! take LESS 
i POWER, do More Work, 
and are moredurable than any 
other mill. Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue, Also man’frs of the 
= Union Horse Power, with Level 
Pm Tread. Threshers and Cleaners, 
=f ee Feed Cutters, Circular Saws, ete, 

W. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pas 























FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
a Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
-JAMES LEFFEL & CO 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 











‘or 110 Liberty St., New York- 









This is 
the 


UAKER 
CITY 


) GRINDING MILL 
Which beat the “Best Mill 

on Earth” and the “Best 
Grinding Mill Made” at 
Penna. State Fair, Sept. 1887. 

A. W. STRAUB & CO. 

_ 8737 Filbert St.. Philada., Pa, 

» Water Street, New York 
w= 42 South Canal St., Chicago, IL 








Send for Catalogue. 
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SCIENTIFIC GRINDING (MILL 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 


with new Patented DOUBLE BREAKERS, grinds new 
or wet EAR CORN either with or without SHUCKS on, 
CHEAT, SCREENINGS, RYE, BARLEY, uncleaned 
shelled CORN or OATS and all kinds of small Grains. 


WE CHALLENGE ."HE stienririce ato 


quality and quantity of work or durability of grinding plates. - 
- WE GUARANTEE 22st0"2 3.Sco'SaSueis of Grain. 


the strongest and best Mill made. 
WE GUARANTEE ona rio chenpent wren Fo co. 


sand Testimonial Circular. ea THE FOOS MFG. CN. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

















IMIILL 


RICHMOND, IND. 


Manufacturersof ff 
FLOURING MILL 

MACHINERY 
and the best FRENCH BUHR 
CornéFeed Mills 
in the country. Send for, 
description and prices. 











For 
HENLEY’S 
IMPROVED 
| MONARCH 
ae FENCE 
rt MACHINE, 


PATENTED July 25, 1885. May 18, 1886. Aug. 3, 1886. 
The only practical machine in use that makes the fence 
im the field wherever wanted; makes the best, strongest, 
and most durable fence for general use and farm and stock 
urposes; weaves any size picket and any size wire. The 
ence will turn all stock without injury to same. For 
catalogue and full particulars address, 
M. Cc. HENLEY, Sole Manufacturer, 
Factory, 523 to 533 North 16th St., Richmond, Indiana, 


Best WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


Stee. Wire Rope Selvage 









GALVANIZED 










s ess 
“eo .. Stetote._ TS 


830c. to $2 per rod. 


Sold by us or any dealer in this live of 





All sizes and widths. 
goods. FREIGHT PAID. Information free. 
Write The McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCECO, 

158 & 160 West Lake st., CHICAGO, Llinois. 





NO FARMER who has 
edthe BUCK THORN 
ENCE will use any 
other fence. —— 
“Any man with brains 
knows that this is the 
best fence manufac- 
tured.” 
S. W. ALLERTON, 
-—— Chicago. 
Sold by 5,000 agents in 
the IU. S. and Canada. 
Samples free by mail. 
he Buck THORN FENCECo 
Trenton, N J 




















LIGHTNING 
AHAY KNIFE 


This OLD and RELIABLE 
KNIFE continues to gain in 
public estimation, and is 


POSITIVELY THE 











j Hay Knife known for cutting 
J HAY and STR AW from the 
4] Mow, Stack or Bundle. It isa 
= rapid, easy cutter, the blade of tho 
=g best quality of cast steel, sprin 
ES tempered, and it is easily sharpene 
@ by grinding on the corner of a ccm- 
= mon grindstone. The invention pat- 
'y ented by WEYMOUTH is a sword- 
= shaped blade provided with operating 
=j handles, the edge _cf the sword blade 
p being provided_with knife-edged serra- 
tions or teeth, We hereby CAUTION 
all persons interested against buying or 
¥ selling knives bearing above description 
other than the genuine *Lightning,”? 
as we shall prosecute a/l_ infringements to 
the full extent of our ability and the law, 
For sale by the Hardware trade generally. 


/THE HIRAM HOLT COMPANY, 
EAST 


‘WILTON, ME.—0Oct. 1, 188%, 











Wind Engine Ssh" 


Strongest and gee eg 
easiest regulated === pm 
Working Xaa= . 
Parts made of Malleable Iron. 
Catalogue Free. Address | 
SPRINGFIELD MACHINECO. # 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. : 
















THE PERKINS’ 





mill, 
For Circulars and Prices address 


Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 

1 Wi Mills warranted. 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
er and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 

300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





WHITMAN’ SkeBounp 
| fe SPLUNGER PERPETUAL 


aS ee ) “ made-for Hay, Straw and 
Wool. Always victorious. Received First Premium 
at all prominent fairs for past five a. over 
Origen and others. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
HITMAN AGR’L CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Also make Steam or Belt Power 
Press. Cuaranteed superior to 
anything in America. 


Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread Horse-Powers 
With Patent Speed Regulator. = 


a 


Pi) 















_— 










Heebaer’s Improved Threshing Machine. Fully 
warranted. Send tor Catalogue A, with valuable informa- 






















tion sent FREE. Sole owners of Level-tread-patents. All 
, a raisers to be the only perfect 
Root Cutter. 
“PY sigganum Wg. Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., 
Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 


others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 
zi Acknowledged by all stock 

1). F/ Mie Send for New Circular. 
Higganum, Conn. 

eral list of Implements. 





Celebrated 
ENSILAGE 


—AND— 


Fodder Cutters. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Treatise 
on Ensilage and Silos. E,W. ss a2 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 








Made In all sizes for both power 
and hand use. Send for illase 
‘ trated Catalogue and Price Lists. 

Silo and Ensilage Treatise FREB 
to all who mention this Paper. 


Belle City Mfg. Co.,Racine,Wis, 





FAMOUS 


@ ENSILACGE 


AND 


FEED CUTTERS. 


They are more substantial, easier to operate, have 
greater capacity, are less liable to accidents than 
any other Cutters. We build nine sizes, six for power, 
furnished with or without carriers. 

Send for Catalogue and Treatise on Ensilage. 


SILVER & DEMING MF’C CO., 


HENION & HUBBELL miseries 
55 North Clinton Street, CHIC.4o, i Western Agents. 


4 ? Wire Picket Fence Machine. 
Lowden’s Perfection. Patented. 

Rest Field Fence Machinein the U.S. Agents 

Wanted. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Address, L, C, LOWDEN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
(eB Mention the American Agricuiturist. 
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Patented—Aug., 25, 1885. 
Jan, 19, 1886, 
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ever manufactured by us. 


25c. 
35c. 
45c. 


No.1 or one Row...........eceees 
No. 2 or two Row, larger........ 
No.3 or three Row, large 
No. 4 or four Row, extra large.. 65c. 
No. 5 or five Row, full dress.... 75c. 
Misses’ Cinderella, White Wire 20c. 


them at stores. 
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Great Reduction in Price. 


of the fine tempered steel wire of which our bustles are made. 
offer the goods at the following reduced prices. 
These goods are covered with hard enamel, which pre- 
vents their rusting in any climate or at the seashore. 
«re now secured at the ends by metal fastenings, which prevent them from coming 
loose, even when exposed to severe usage. 


_ . Mikado Braided Wire Hair Rolls...... 15: 
Any of these articles SENT BY MAIL, postpaid, on receipt of price, if you do not find 
Price lists and terms to dealers on application. (Mention this paper.) 


The Weston & Wells Manufacturing Co., 1017 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


MENTION TIIS PAPER. 


A Braided Wire Bustle 


FOR 25 Cents. 
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Improved Quality. 
In order to supply the constantly increasing demand for our Goods in England, 
France and the United States, we have lately become interested in the manufacture 


This enables us to 
Quality guaranteed equal to any 


The tapes on all our bustles 


“A? White Wire............ ereee 35 

Daisy, two Row, White Wire.. 35 

Pearl, three Row, White Wire 45c. 

Lady Washington Torsion Spg 5vc. 

Paris, High Drapery............. 

Dress Forms, ace Covered.... 
Cc. 


Ce 
Cc. 






















THE PERFECT CUSTOM-MADE 


NEW YORK $3 PANTS 


(VESTS, COATS AND 
I. This company is now doing the 
largest and best custom-madeclothiIng 
business in New Work City aud 

leads the fashions of the U. 8, 

: IL. We make the finest goods at 
the cheapest prices, relyiug on ouren- 
ormous business for small profits. sav- 
ingourcustomers theenormousprofits 
ofthe jobber, wholesaler and retailer. 

III. Toevery customer We guarantee 
eS absolute satisfaction or refund money, 

* even iithe faultis the buyer's, Do not 
delay but begin now to save ONE« 
*, HALF the cost of your clothing for 
the balance of your life. It you have 
paid the same price or more for ready- 
3 made clothing begin with us and learn 

the luxury andeleganceof CUSTOM- 
made Suits, Please do one oftwo things: 

1 Send 6cents for package of samples and self-measnre- 
ment blanks, alsoalinen tape measure (Free), if 
you mention this paper. 

2. Or, tellus about what eelor you like, send your waist, 
hip, and inside leg weasures, together with $3.00 and 
80 cents for postage or prepaid express aud packing, and 
we will guarantee to please you or retund your money. 

REFERENCES t Adams, American or United 
States Express Companies, with each of whom we 
constantly do an enormous business. 

A Postal note for $3.30 costs only 3 centsand is acon 
Venient manner of sending remittance, Address or CAL. 


NEW K STANDARD PANTS CO., 
Rear Union — ne University Place, New York City 
















ADAAEDO | —You can make from— 
FARMERS sot 40a ty set 


OUR VICTOR FARMER’S AND OFFICE SAFES. 
Warranted fire-proof: burglar-proof combination locks. Patent- 
ed Dec. 29, 1885, June 7, 1887, Oct. 11, 1887. Prices from $24 up. 
We pay the highest salaries and commissions. You can trade 
safes for all your supplies, and save half your yearly expenses. 
Pach agency is worth from $1000 to $5000 per year. Send atouce 
for catalogue and outfit. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


DO YOU KNOW IT? 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anp SODA is an excellent 
reparation for Consumptives, for Coughs, for 
Weak Lungs, Throat Wiseases, Loss of Flesh, 
Poor Appetite, and for every form of General De- 
bility. 22°BeE suRE anp GET WINCHESTER’S Pre- 
PARATION, S1 and $2 per Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 








UT THIS OUT and return to me _ with 10 cents silver, 

and you will get by maila package of 
goods that will bring youin more money in one month 
than anything else in America. Absolute certainty. 


Needs no capital. G. M. HANSON, Chicago, Ill. 


Dress Patterns 


James McCreery & Go., 


Broadway and [Ith St., New York, 
offer during the month of January, 
Iss8, a special line of Dress Pate 





terns at specially low prices, for 

cash 3 viz.: 

500 Diagonal Patterns at 82.50 
each, 

700 Serge Patterns at $3.50 each, 

650 Satin Tricot Patterns‘at 85.50 
each, 

In addition to the above, Two 
lines Stripe and Check Cheviots, 
Aff inches wide, at 60 cents per 
yard, worth si, 

Also, Three 
Stripe Suitings, 


Check and 
o4 inches wide, at 
well worth #1.25. 
a great variety of 


lines, 


7s Cts, per yard, 

We are selling 
Plaids, Stripes, and Mixtures, at 
correspondingly low prices. The 
above are strictly allewool mates 
vial, and are bargains at the prices 


quoted. 
We are now offering a choice 
line of Fine California Blankets, 


at figures very much below the 
manufacturers’ present wholesale 
prices. 

Our customers can safely rely on 
the 
strictly as represented at all times, 
to every 


quality of our goods being 


Satisfaction assured 








purchaser, city or country. 


ORDERS ) from any part of the 


BY country will receive 
MAIL carefal and prompt ate 
tention, Mention the American 


Agriculturist, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


The oldest literary Review on this Continent. Famed 
every where for the brilliancy of its articles on subjects of 
present public interest. Every citizen of America should 
read it. It is the only magazine in America that gives all 
sides of every great question an opportunity. Its writers 
include almost every name of eminence throughout the 
world, No intellectual man or woman—no leader of men— 
can be otherwise than benefited by its monthly visits and the 
light it throws on public affairs. It never had so many 
readers as at the present time,and the number is steadily 
increasing. 

Among tre features lately added to the Contents of the 
Review is a Department of Book REVIEWS AND LITERARY 
Notices. Careful reviews and notices not too lengthy to 
be tedious, give the readera fair idea of the best works 
issued in all departments of knowledge. 

Price $5.00 per annum. Sin-le copies mailed free for fifty 
cents. May be ordere’ throuch dealers or booksellers. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


Capable men to approach Farme 
ers, Live-Steck Men, Hortie 
@ culturists, etc., with the 
Am. d Farm Cyclonedi 
Mm. HOME and rarm yclopedia. 


This volume of 1,100 pages, and 2,000 illustrations, 1s 
absolutely indispensable to all interested in rural 
affairs. $25 to $125 a week for suitable men who will follow 
instructions. Particulars free. Distance no objection. Why 
work for barely bread and butter? Address 
THE THOMPSUN PUBLISHING CO, 
225 So. 6th St., Philad’a, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS 


SVUIPABISE FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The Sportsman’s Paradise; 


Or, Mg a i — po Fag chore coner By B. A. Watson, 
A.M., M.D. Profusely Illustrated and elegant] 1 
in cloth. 8vo. $3.50." egantly boun¢ 


Horse and Man. 


THEIR MUTUAL DEPENDENCE AND DUTIES, 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., author of ‘Homes without 
Hands,” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo. Extra cloth. $2.50. 


A Manual of North Ameri- 
can Birds. 


For the Naturalist and Sportsman. Containing Concise De- 
scriptions of every Species of Bird known in North 
America. By RospertT RipGway, Curator Department 
of Birds, U. s, National Museum. Profusely Illustrated. 
Library Edition. Large 8vo. Cloth. $7.50." Sportsman's 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Bound in leather. $7.50. 


American Sportsman. 


Containing Hints to Sportsmen, Notes on Shooting, and the 
Habits of the Game Birdsand Wild Fowl of America. 
By EtisHa J. Lewis, M.D. New, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. With new Chapters by ARNOLD BuRGES. With 
over 300 Illustrations. Extracloth. $2.50. 











If not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send direct to the 
Publishers, who will forward the books, free of postage, 
promptiy on receipt of price. 

J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


SCRIBNER’S 








0) LUMBER 
/ Coron Ml 


AND 









LOG BOOK. 


Over One Million Sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs,Pianks,Timber; hints to lumber dealers; wood 
measure ; speed of circular saws ; care of saws; cord-wood 
tables; felling trees; growth of trees; land measure; 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your book-seller for it. 
Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 





C2" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEECUL- 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
nents in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, eritten 
plainly, to A. I, ROO'T, Medina, Ohio, 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the olaest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
Hes per ye Splendidly illustrated. 





1.25 per year. Also the American 
ultry Yard, a weekly illus- 

trated paper devoted entirely to 
poultry, Br 50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vu 
cents in postage stamps. 
H, H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 





Address 





with which you can tell any person’s age; and large sample book of Hide 
den Name Cards, All for only # 2-cent stamp. Banner Card Co, 





PACK May 10 U Home Cards, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
Ki E Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-to-the-Light Cards, The Mystic Oracle, 





e E E ¥ By sending Name and Address with three 2e, 


= stamps to cover expenses and Postage you will 





recelve a copy of the Farmers Almanac, containing 48 pages 

of vaiuadle information. MATTHIAS PLUM, Newark, N, J. 
32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 

BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLE CARDS, 

Alphabet of Success, 535 Conundrums, etc., big lot of 

humorous stories and fall outfit, all for only 2 cents, and our open iene for 
Young people with 20 fine engravings sent free. HILL PUB. CO., Cadiz, Ohio, 





LATEST! CHEAPEST! MOST COMPREHENSIVE! BEST! 





Emphatically THE Work of Reference for 
TEACHERS, MINISTERS, BUSINESS MEN, FAMILIES. 





An era is fast yg oy | when no writer will be read by the majority save and except those who can effect for 
f 


bales of manuscript what the 
Jore occupied a page.’—CoTTER. 


ydrostatic screw performs for bales of cotton—by condensing into a period what be- 





GET THE BEST, THE MOST RECENT, AND THE CHEAPEST! 


The New People’s Cyclopedia 


OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


Revised and Enlarged and Brought Down to the Present Time for 


THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION AND NINETIETH THOUSAND. 


Henry WardBeech=- 

er said: ‘I deem it an 
admirable work. It coy- 
ers the field of knowl- 
edge __ effectively, and 
gives nee that informa- 
tion which all want. Itis 
not cumbersome, as are 
the larger Cyclopedias, 
and its price puts it with- 
in the reach of multi- 
tudes. In fact, it is just 
the book for reading, 
thinking American citi- 
zens.” 


Universally Commended. 


Hon. S. S. Cox 
says: “I have had the 
pleasure and delight of 
examining THE NEW 
PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 
The volumes are popu- 
lar, and furnish a larger 
amount of information, 
in a given space, than 
any other four volumes 
that it has ever been my 
privilege to examine. 
cannot close my com- 
mendation without say- 
ing that the Appendixes 
are the most valuable 
compilation that I have ever seen. They alone are worth 
as much ormore than the cost of the work.” 











Ex-Governor Hoadly, of Ohio, says: “I have 
two editions of the Britannica, but after careful examina- 
tion I have purchased THE NEW PEOPLE’s CYCLOPEDIA, and 
cordially recommend it to others as concise, modern, Con- 
venient and reliable. Iam greatly pleased with it.” 


The New York Times says: “ The best Cyclopedia 
for the price,” 








JudgeTourgee says: 
“Tecan think of nothing 
more useful in the home, 
nor any better present 
that a parent could give 
a child whom he desires 
to be something more 
than a parrot, a thinker 
who learns more than 
he is taught. Every boy 
and girl in an academy, 
high school, or college, 
should have such a work 
as this on the study- 
table.” 





Tt Has No Equal. 


Gen. B. F. Butler 
says: “Ihave given an 
examination to THE PEo- 
PLE'’S CYCLOPEDIA, and 
find that it answers what 
I believe to be the want 
of a work of that class. 
Tcan recommend it more 
especially for the gfice, 
and for the use ot the 
business men of the 
country.” 

John P, Newman, 
LL.D. says: “No 
subject seems to be 
omitted. Its three thousand illustrations and maps add 
largely to its value. It is so concisely written that even the 
business man can find time to examine the subjects on 
which he desires light. It is properly called THE NEW 
PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, as its low price places it within the 
reach of the masses of the people.” 

Rev. Joseph Cook says: “I have examined THE 
NEW PEopPLE’s CYCLOPEDIA, and personally know many of. 
the contributors. As a popular compendium of knowledge 
this book, in my judgment, is worth many times what it 
costs. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. Itis brought down to the present in every department, and is thus from two to ten years later than 


any other work now on the market. 


2. It contains nearly one hundred and fifty colored maps and diagrams, being the best- 
mapped Cyclopedia ever put before the American people. 

3. It contains colored maps of the 12 greatest American Cities and cf the 12 greatest 
Kuropean Capitals, a feature hitherto unknown to Cyclopedias. 

4, The maps of the United States are indexed, showing the location and population of every city, 
town, and village in the United States, with post-offices, money-order offices, express offices, county seats, 


capitals, ete. 


5. Whe New South receives especial attention in respect of its recent material development and increase of its 


cities in wealth, importance, and population. 


6. Men of the Time are represented in its pages by biographical notices prepared, in many cases, from data 


furnished by themselves. 


% Seience, Art, Geography, Polities, cic., ctc., in all their recent achievements, are written up to date. 
8 Whe whole work has been revised, a vast amount of new matter added, fresh plates made; thus 
making tbe work emphatically the NEW PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA. 
LETTE TE TTT 


IT 18 THE LATEST, AS IT IS THE BEST, POPULAR WORK OF REFERENCE PUBLISHED, 


and the only one in which the momentous discoveries, topics, and events of the past half decade are adequately noted 
and treated, The articles are well digested and fitly proportioned, full without superfluous verbiage, concise but not 
meager, crisp but not scrappy. The work is especially rich in information on American Topics, and is brought down 
to the present time in respect to its chronology, biography, political events, scientific research, geographical discov- 
ery, etc., in marked contrast to those works published from two to twelve years ago, which are ignominiously silent 


ou the world happenings of the last eventful decade. 


OUR CLAIMS! 


1. It is the only New Cyclopedia now on the market. 

2. It is the only Cyclopedia ever made from a thoroughly American point of view. 
3. It excels all other Cyclopedias in its scope of titles treated, 

4. It eacels all other Cyclopedias in the compactness of its subject matter. 

5. Its articles are more accessible than the contents of any other Cyclopedia. 

6. It is the cheapest Cyclopedia extant. 

%. It is rapid!y supplanting all other Cyclopedias, 

8. More copies have been sold in the last six years than of all others put together. 

9, It contains more subjects than any other. 


— 
S3 


It has the finest series of city, county, and State maps in any Cyclopedia, 





EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. a sce." Wrice tor run particulars concerning this plan to 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED, to whom favorable terms and liberal inducements will be given, 
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R HOMES; 


_ HOW TO— 


eaulify Them 


150 ENCRAVINCS. 


The taste for beautifying homes has steadily and rap- 
idly developed during the past ten years. Tie Centen- 
nial Exhibition (1876) wtth its exhaustless art treasures 
gave adecided impetus to this taste, while the teachings 
of Ruskin, Eastlake and Morris have tended to re fine 
and educate it. The introduction of Japanese articles of 
vertu has likewise among other causes given a decided 
impulse to decorative art in the United States, 

It is not alone the mansions of wealth and luxury which 
have experienced the results of this decorative advance- 
ment, but the humble homes everywhere through the 
land reveal the beautifying touch of taste and skill. 

This volame aims to aid those who desire to ornament, 
decorate,and beautify their homes with tke labors of 
their own handiwork, It contains suggestions and direc- 
tions for such household adornments as can be made in 
spare moments, requiring mcrely good taste and skill. 


sh ar aoe 


WALLS AND WALL DecoraTions.—Treatment of Walls; 
Wall Shelves and Cabinets ; a Corner Cabinet ; Pictures and 
Hanging them; Picture Frames; Whisk-broom Holder 
Fans, Feathers, and Foliage ; What to do with the Clock 
Fan-screen for Piano; Brac ‘kets ; Receptacles for News: 
papers: ; Match —— iv ers ; Dangle’ Boards for Keys, etc.; A 

hotograph Receiver. 

CARPETS, CURTAINS, AND DRaPERY.—Selecting Carpets ; 
Making Rag Carpets ; Window Shades and C urtains : Win- 
dow Lambrequins ; Mantel Lambrequins ; Deck Mantels ; 
Portieres or Doorway Curtains ; Table and Piano Covers; 
Chair Tidies. 

HAND-MADE DECORATIVE FURNITURE.—Pretty and Com. 
fortable Chairs; Ornamental Chair-backs; A Decorated 
Milkiug-stool; Ebonizing and Staining Wood; Home-made 
Couch ; Decorative Table 3; Desks and Book-shelve 8; Foot- 
rest and Step; Transforming an old Wash-stand ; New use 
for Peach Baskets; Group of Home-made Adornments. 

SCREENS, PLAQUES, AND PANELS.—Screens for G« neral 
Purposes; Home- made Pla ues ; Lamp Shades and Screens 
Decorative Panels; A Match Scratch. 

DECORATIONS OF FLOWERS AND PLANTS.— Arranging 
Flowers for the Home; Plants in Windows; Floral Awn- 
ings; The Ivy as a Decorative Plant; Dried Grasses and 
other Plants. 

DINING Room snp TABLE DecoratTions.—Tray Cloths 
for the Table; Teapot Coseys; Decorations for the Table; 
To Keep the Pitcher Cool. 

Fittine up BEpRooms.—Our Sleeping Rooms; Haadker- 
chief Pillow-sham ; Design for a Hop Pillow; Pincushions 
for Toilet Table; Bedroom Toilet Set; Home. made Rugs ; 
A Worsted Lamp Mat; Home-made Toilet 7 ‘able; Japanese 
Card Receiver; Mirror Decorations ; Ornamental Towel 
Rack; Screens or Splashers ; Fancy Toilet Set; Wall Bags 
and Poeke ts; Cases for Shaving-papers ; Hanckerchief 
Sofa Pillow; *Closets and W ardrobe s; A Picturesque Bed- 
room; Slipper Cases Smokers’ Articles. 

How To MAKE THE KITCHEN PLEAsANnT.—Tidy Wood 
Boxes; Pockets for Dust Cloths; Ornamental Rag Bag; 
Clothes rs te Apron; A Record Cushion; Receptacle for 
Soiled Clothes. 

CHRISTMAS AND Easter DeEcoraTrons.—Dressing the 
Home for Christmas; The Christmas Tree; Home-made 
Christmas Cards; Faster Decorations; Decorated Easter 
Eggs: Decorations for Valentine’s Day. 

Hints FoR Decorative Work.—Fancy Work for Ladies; 
Making Paper Flowers: Smyrna Rugs; Pattern for Canvas; 
Some Fancy Stitches ; Drawn Work for Decorations ; Seroll 
Sawing; Line Carving in Wood; Embrotdered Monograms; 
Lava Work, or Vesuvium; De ‘corated Baskets ; Carriage 
Robes. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID. $1.00. 


ABC OF AGRICULTURE. 


By MASON C. WELD, and Other Writers. 


Anew and very valuable work for all interested in farm- 
ing and gardening. As its name implies, it treats upon the 
fundamental principles of agriculture, both scientifically 
and practically considered. In no previously published 
work have the elements and primary conditions of success- 
ful farming been explained and described in so clear and 
concise a manner. To those intending to become pos- 
sessors of farms or country residences, as well as to those 
already experienced in practical farm work, the careful 
study of this little manual will become a source of pleasure 
and profit. : 

The principal subjects treated upon are: Farming asa 
Business; The Mechanical and Chemical Composition of 
Soils; Maintaining and Increasing Fertility ; Relations of 

~ Soil to Water, Frost and Warmth; Clearing and oie | 
Land; Weeds and their -Destruction; Exhaustion of the 
Soil; Chemical and Yard Manures; Different Crops and 
their Requirements; Rotation; Harvesting, Storage, and 
Marketing of Crops; Feeding Rations of Animals; Poor 
and Rich Farmers (the X, Y, Z of Agriculture). 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 
0. JUDD Ce., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 











PuSLISHED THI 


HOME FISHING 


—AND=— 


HOME WATERS. 


APRACTICAL TREATISE ON FISH CULTURE. 


By SETH CREEN. 


The nameof the author of this work is of more than 











751 Broadway, NeW York. 


national fame. His keen observation, his prolonged famil- 
iarity with all that pertains to the finry tribe, particularly 
in theinland waters of the United States and Canada, his 
thorough scientific equipment, and his practical enthusiasm, 
give to his writings a character and authority possessed by 
no one else, numerous and able as are his coadjutors in 


the same field. 


Sioa ae 


Introduction. Natural Fish Farms; Utilizing a Farm 
Pond or Stream. Their Waste; The Prey of 
other Fish, of Birds, Animals, Reptiles and Insects. Artifi- 
Care of the Eggs; Dead Eggs; The Fish 
Culturist aids Nature. Motherly Instincts of Fish; The 
Black Bass; The Brook Trout; The Bull Head. Safety In- 
stincts of Fish; A Wise Creator; Destruction of Game; 
Tak- 


The 


Fish Eggs; 


cial Fish Culture ; 


The Culture of Fish ; Their Discernment of Enemiee. 
ing Spawn from Fish; The Methods of an Expert. 
Reasoning Power of Fishes Cases in Point; Cunning of 


the Trout. How Farmers can Raise their own 


Stocking a Stream or Pond. 


Trout; 
Farmer Boys and Trout; A 
and out of 
Care of the Sick; 
Malformation of Fish Fry; 
Curious Illustrations; Freaks of Fish Construction. A 


Word to Young Fishermen; Spare the Fish in 


Season. Diseases of Fish; Remedies ; 
Prevention Better than Cure. 
Lesson in Fish Culture ; Small aud Inexpensive Beginnings; 
Care in Selecting Waters. Wrong impressions of Fish Cul- 


ture; Adaptations of Fish to Certain Waters; Errors in 


Practice. Artificial Hatching; Three Requisites ; Cieanli- 
ness, Careful Handling, Free Circulation of Airand Water, 
Protection of Fish; Illegal Methods of Capture ; Hints to 
Farmers. 
the Water 


New Waters. 


Construction of Trout Ponds; Temperature of 


; Ponds near the House; Removal of Fish into 
Ponds for Artificial Production of Trout; 
Construction of a 
Perch, Rock Bass, 
Suckers, Pickerel and the Like. 


Varieties of this Fish; 


Directions for Making Them. Carp; 


Carp Pond. Common Fish ; 3ull Heads, 
Angling for Black Bass; 
The Fly and Tackle to Employ. 
“Albany Beet”; 
His Eggs. Transporta- 
Structure of the Fish Can; 


The Sturgeon; His Peculiarities ; “Ca. 
viare 
tion of Fish ; 


in Handling and Transporting. 


*”; Enemics of the Sturgeon; 
Necessity of Care 
Ilow to Ship Fish Eggs; 
Caution in Packing; Means to Ensure Safety. Cross Breed- 
ing of Fish ; Some of my Experiments; Hybrids of Salmon 
Trout and Brook Trout. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS, 





OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and 
Field Sports, Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, Syo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing, © 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—vEW FDitio. 


A beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of all the Standard 
and New Sporting Books, in the various departments of 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and Athletics. 40 larze pages. 
{0 illustrations. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing 


0. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't, 
751 Broadway, New York, 


SAVE 


for sale. Address JOHN 
Middletow n, hn aa County, N. Y. 





“YOUR CATTLE, 
By using the Patent Stock 
Stanchion Fire Escape, which 
releases every one momentar- 
ily by a lever on the outside of 
the building. Very simple; no 
alteration of present stan- 
chions. Cheap and durable. 
County - or Farm rights 








4. | JANUARY, 





S DAY. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


GARDENING FOR PLEASURE 


A Guide to the Amateur in the Fruit, Vegetable and 
Flower Garden, With Full Directions for the 
Greenhouse, Conservatory, and Window-Garden, 


By PETER HENDERSON, 


Author of ** Gardening for Profit,’ ‘* Practical Flori- 
culture.” © Hand-Book of Plants,’ * Garden and 
Farm Topics,’ ** How the Farm Pays.” 


Introduction. Preface. Location and Soil. Drainage. 
Preparation of the Ground, Walks. Manures. How to 
Use Concentrated Fertilizers, Special Fertilizers for Par- 
ticular Piants. The Lawn. Design for Garden. Planting 
of Lawns and Flower Beds. Fall or Holland Bulbs. The 
Bermuda Easter Lily. Lily of the Vailey, and Tuberoses. 
Lilium, Hardy Garde n, and C allas, Gladiolus and Amaryllis. 
Cyclamens. P ropagation of Plants by Seeds. Propagation 
of Plants by Cuttings. Prop:gation of Plants by Layering. 
Budding and Grafting. How Budding and Grafting are 


Done. Treating of Tropical Bulbs and Seeds. Potting of 
Plants. Winter Flowering Plants. Unhealthy Plants—The 
Remedy. Garden Culture of the Rose. Rose Growing in 


Winter. Orchids, Plants Suited for Summer Decoration. 
Annual Seeds—How toSow. Hanging Paskets. Window 
Gardening. Parlor Gardening, or Cultivation of Plants in 
Rooms. Culture of Water Lilies and Other Aquatic Plants. 
Wardian Cases, Ferneries and Jardinieres. Chrysanthe- 
mums. Are Plants in Rooms Injurious to Health? Green- 
houses Attached to Dwellings. _Detached Greenhouse Struc- 


tures, Glass and Glazing. He ating by Hot Water and 
Steam. Heating by Flues, Hot-Beds. Greenhouses or 
Pits without Artificial Heat. Combined Cellar and Green- 
house. Hardy Shrubs, Trees and Climbers. Twining and 


Herbaceous Perennials. W? at 
Flowers will Grow in the Shade. Insects and Parasites In- 
jurious to Plants. Frozen Plants. Mulching. Shading. 
Nature’s Law of Colors) Humbugs in Horticulture. Fruit 
Garden. Pruning. Hardy Grapes. Cold Grapery. Forcing 
Grapery. The Strawberry, Varieties anc Foreing of. 


Clinging Climbers, Hardy 


The Raspbe rry. The Blackberry. The Currant. The 
Gooseberry. The oy The Cherry. The Plum. The 
Japan Persimmon. The Peach. The Nectarine. The Apricot. 


The Apple. The Pear. Cottage Gardening a Digression, 
Vegetable Garden. Varieties and their Cultivation. Suc- 
cession Crops of Veg-tables. Tomato. Turnip. General 
Instructions. Implements. MonthlyCalen dar of Operations. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
0. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 


751 Broadway, New York. 











—>i MISCELLANEOUS.:-—— 
Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery, 


WorKERS OF Woop or METAL, 


without steam power, by using outfits of these Machines, 
o l wer, and save more money from , 

, than by any other means for doing 
Also for 


Scheels 
y 









Industri: s or Home Training. 
Wit h them boys ¢ in acquire practical jour- 
Leymen’s trad les before they ‘‘go for them- 

elves.” Price-List Catalogue Free, 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNESCO., 
No. 65..--Ruby St., Rockford, TL. 








ff so, send for DOG BUYERS?’ 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, 
\ 100 engravings of different breeds, 
*\ prices they are worth, and where to 
buy them, Directions for Training 
Dogsand Breeding Ferrets. Mailed [U 
for 15 Cents. Also Cuts of Dog 
Furnishing Goods of all kinds, 


send for Practical POUL= "i 
Tit Y BOOK. 1G0 pages; beau- Q 
tiful colored plates « scheravings 

y of nearly all kinds of fowls; descripe i 

(A tions of the breeds; how to caponize; { 
plans for poultry houses; information / ~~ i 
about incubators, and Ww here to buy & AS 
Eggs from best atoc cat $1.5 : 
per sitting. Sent for 10 Cents. Mi 


[ \ AN 
DOYOU KEEP CAGE BIRDS 2 rome 
If so, you need the BOOK OF CAGE 


20 pages. 150 illuse 
oes colored 
Treatment and breeding of all 
birds, for pleasure an . 
and their ous How to build and ose | 
an Aviary, about Pa:rots, Prices of 
E>» all kinds bins, cages, etc, Meted. ead 
io Cents. _The Three Books, 40 Cts. 


ASSOCIATED : sana. 
287 South Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. } 








SORGHUM 


A LITTLE book that every farmer ought to have 
is the ‘‘Sorghum Hand Book”’ for 1888, which 
may be had free, by addressing The Blymyer 
Iron Works Co., of Cincinnati, O, Sorghum isa 
very valuable crop for syrup- ‘making, feed, and 
fodder, and this pamphlet gives full information 
about the different species, best modes of culti- 
vation, etc. Send and get it and read it. 


SEND FOR 0. JUDD C0.’S CATALOGUE OF THREE HUNDRED OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR WINTER READING 
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Fifteen years’ experi- 
encein breeding choice 
@ poultry. Stock equal to 


nr - any breeder’s. Write 
for prices. JONES WILCOX, Box 20, East Chatham, N. ¥ 








LYMOUTH ROCKS, BRONZ J r' 
and Pekin Ducks~-all the best Ze TURKEYS 
E. P. CLOUD, Kennett Square, Pa. 


H.G. WAINRIGHT, BREEDER OF FANCY POULTRY, 


BLANCHESTER, OHIO. Elegant Bronze Turkeys, 
e per Pair. Standard Wyandottes, P. Rocks, aud Brahmas, 
mperial Pekiu Ducks and Toulouse Geese. 


QUrsrir LIGHT BRAHMAS, Early hatch, 
large birds, standard markings, fur sale, trios or less, 
Also, fine B. Turkeys. Address J. A. Roberts, Malvern, Pa. 


MPERIAL EGG FOOD will make your Hens 
lay. F. C. STURTEVANT, Hartford, Ct. 


BONE MEAL for Poultry, Granulated Bone and 


Crushd Oyster Shells. Send for Price 
List YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-regulating. 
aa Hundreds in_ successful 
operation. Guaranteed to 
hatch as large percentage 
of fertile eggs as any other 
=) hatcher, send 6c. for new 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
Circulars Free. 























QUIN and Sole Manufacturer, 


UINCY, ILLINOIS, 


J Hatcher made. 


INCUBATORS. 


Greatly improved. Self-Regulating. Perfectly Relia- 
ble. Well made and Finely Finished. Hundreds in 
successful operation. Guaranteed to hatch a 
larger percentage of fertile egys, at a less cost, than 

= any otherhatcher. Send 
15 cents for 24 page Illus- 
trated Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List and 
z. page book on Poultry 
Raising and Artificial In. 
cubation. Mention this 
me paper and Address, 


Champlon Mfg, Co. 


































first-class 


j Hatcher made, 








NEW MONITOR 


INCUBATOR, 


Self-regulating. Williams’ Im- 
proved Hydro Incubator, Sim- 
oa Low Price, Reliable. Also 
srooders. Free Circulars. 

A. F. WILLIAMS, 
Bristol, Ct. Factory near depot. 


ORSE CLIPPING AND EP 
SHEARING MACHINES. SHE or 


For full inforination address 


Power. 
CLIPPING MACHINE C0., 10 East 14th Street, New York. 











BLATCHFORD’S 


ia deob a.) Ct» eles. ame oleh e 
(ow. Us ols Gp ap i oe. Oe ~ a +e 


Concentrated, Oily, Supplemental Nutriment. 
THE BEST CAKE FOR STOCK. 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL. 
The most perfect milk substitute manufactured. 
Send for “Pamphlet on Feeding,” issued and 
mailed free, by E,W. BLATCHFORD & CO., CHICAGO. 


4 Breeds; Sheep, 4 varieties; Jersey and Ayr- 
’ shire Catves; prize Poultry, Collies 
| nent 





e 
Fox hourds, Beagles, etc. Established 
1835. F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 





Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles, 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
——s West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Circular and Price List. 








Entirely novel, very elegant, easily the 


best, and a T cheap. 
Send for CATTL lE circular. 


The Acme Company, Hartford, Conn. 


THE BEST CATTLE PASPENING! 
SELF-ADJUSTING. SWING. STANCHION 


MWNHE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Ilustrated circular free. Address, 


F. G. PARSCNS & CO,, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


~—=" LIYE STOCK, INCUBATORS, BETO, = - 





















r 888. SHOULD+BE+IN+EVERY+HOME. iSss. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


THE BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED. 


GIVES ITS READERS EACH WEEK 


A LARGER AMOUNT OF LITERARY MATTER THAN ANY 
OTHER RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 


s 
IT IS NOT: 
{TIONAL journal: devote@to the interests of a party or a sect. 
J NEWS paper: devoted to village —- and ecclesiastical machinery. 
THEOLOGICAL pover: devoted to acrimonious debates about abstruse doctrines. 
WEEKLY SCRAP paper: made up of scissorings from other newspapers, 
PAPER : reprinted in the form of a weekly. 
paper: filled up with sensational and sentimental fiction. 


IT IS: 


WS paper: giving a full report of the ‘vorld’s history week by week, and interpreting it. 

IR ISTIAN paper: applying to every practical question—social, political, domestic and personal—the principles 
aught in the New Testament. 

IGRESSIVE paper: teaching about the things of to-day, that its readers may be better prepared for to-morrow. 
2EHENSIVE paper: concerned with everything that concerns the well-being of men and women. 

paper: edited in a home, and for home reading. : 

FUL, paper: aiming in every article to make its readers better, wiser, happier. 

RLESS paper: owing nothing toa party, a sect, or a faction. 

AN paper: allowing no “paid advertisements” in its editorial departments, and no dubious advertisements 
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; anywhere. 
An INTERESTING paper; edited on the principle that “If you can’t make a paper so attractive that people will be 
ev ger to read it, you had better not make it at all.” j 





EDITORS: 
LYMAN ABBOTT, HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


TERMS: 
THREE DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. ONE DOLLAR FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


Send Postal Card for Free Specimen Copy, Addressed 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 








SPECIAL TO FARMERS ! 


For the purpose of introducing more thoroughly 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


in the homes of American farmers, we have made SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS with O. JUDD CO., which en- 
ables us to offer you a year’s subscription to thee AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (price $1.50) and THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE (price $3.00), BOTH FOR 83.00, postage free. THE MERICAN MAG- 
AZINE is a high-class monthly, magazine of 128 pages, and illustrated by the foremost artists of the country. It is 
DISTINCTIVELY REPRESENTATIVE OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AND PROGRESS, and 
should be in every farmer’s household, where popular, interesting and instructive reading is desired. 

SEND 10 CENTS for specimen number with Mlustrated Premium List, which will tell you how to get a sub- 
scription free, if you du not wish to accept the above special offer. 88 


The American Magazine Company, 


7459 BROADWAY, NEW TORE. 


University of the State of New York. | GRAND GIFT. sscehce 


saat ine | Ase aS 
Ses el ollege. 


Best in the World. No labor or rubbing. SEN 
euamONE to the NATIONAL CO., 23 Dey St., N. Y. 
139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY: 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 


grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.8.) 
The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 


year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 

















& large Sample Book of H!dden Name Cards, & 


FUN CARDS, set of Scrap Pictures, 1 checker board, 
agents’ outfit,2c. Capital Card Co., Columbus, O. 





A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
y. 0 ing articles in the world. 1 sample Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





A book devoted entirely to PLymoutTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on WyYANDOTTES, 2 
book on curing PouLttry Diseases, and 
another entitled Mow To FEED FowLs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or ail 
five for $1.00. Address the author, 

H. H, Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


» Newton’s improved 
as thousands in uae. cow TIE tty pnt | 
Fa) | =. /¢| Pushes them back when standin 1,00 tl WA 
= ——““ draws them forward when lying at ponding bop eon 5 Ouent 
}—# down, and keeps them clean. Cir- a beautuiui SATIN-LINED CASKET 
= Y, cular free, if you mention this pa- 
2/// ver, E.O. NEWTON, Batavia, Ul. 


Send 20 cents'for a package of Plush, 
Silk, Satin, and Velvet for Patch 
Work lo HOWARD MFG. CO., Providence, R. ly. 


















SILVERWARE, sent free. Write for it, 
it mn. 


r 
WALLINGFORD SILVER CO... Wel!" ford. Cor 


BOOK DF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 


Games, 43 Ways to Make Money. All for a twocent stamp, 
EAGLE CARD WORKS, CADIZ, OHlv. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








JANUARY. ] 








—$ $< —$___— 


c4,——* LAND, HOMES, ETC.s—-<-ra 





catalogue. 2: 


No trash. 
GITHENS & BRO., Box 1632, Phila., Pa. 


argains in Printing Presses, Type,&c. Send stamp for 
4 Elegant Scrap-book Cards and Pic- 
tures for 50c. Sample sets, 6C.: 


es 








To LADIES. 





TRAVEL VIA 


. orig a sasearnctelly vs 
Burlington 
Route 





ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 


C.B.&Q.A.R. 


Li. Be. TREAT’S 
of new books, includ- 
1¢ MOTHER, HOME, 
JEN, prose 
> by 400 best 
sold. El- 


e 3 $2.75. S 
751 for outfit. Also§ 000 
Curiosities of the 
AT, 757 Broadway,N.Y. 







a 





AGENTS)’. Send for 






Bib €,$2.00.15y sail. 4.45.0 RE 





Greatest Bargains 


Baking Powder and 
Goupany For particulars addres: 






GOOD NEWS 


in Teas, 
Coffees, 
PREMIUMS, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y, 














or St. Louis to 





DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 


of connecting lines, or address 
7. J. POTTER H. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
Ist V. P. M. G &T.A 


F GM. its LA, 

For handsome Illustrated Burlington Route Guide 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & T. A., Chicago, lll. 
FARM eo! FOR SALE IN SUSSEX CO., DEL- 

s The peach belt of the Del. and Md. Penin. 


sula. Address L. T. SAULSBURY & CO., Georgetown, Del. 


10 


OMES BETWEEN ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 
Chesapeake Bay. Mild Climate. Productions—fruit, 
vegetables, grain, grasses, fish and oysters. Send for 

circular.- BROWNE, JACOB & CO., Accomack C., H., Va. 
acre Virginia farm 


FOR SALE. #* hen 


River, 3 miles from White House depot on Richmond and 
York River Railroad, 28 miles from Richmond. Daily com- 
munication by rail and water with all Eastern and Western 
markets. 800 acres cleared, ready for crop; 800 acres in 
valuable timber; 1,000 cord wood; 10,000 railroad ties, be- 
sides hoop-poles, cedar posts, walnut jogs and ship timber. 
Can be cut at once. acres of valuable marsh, affording 
most valuable Hunting, Fishing, and Trapping 

rounds. Lora wild geese, ducks and water fowl, in season. 

pland abounds in deer, wild turkeys and small game. 
Necessary tenant houses and barn; no dwelling; fence in 
bad repair. Terms, $6,000, 4 cash, balance as purchaser pleas- 








FARMS, NORTHERN. COMMUNITY, 15 
miles from Washington, D. C. 
O. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 








At great sacrifice. 900 





'FREE! 


A BEAUTIFULLY 


Illustrated Work, 


Together with a complete OUTFIT, 
will be sent to any LADY or GENTLE- 
MAN, who will agree to act as our agent. 

THE WORK consists of a handsomely 
Ilustrated Publication, printed on the 
very best paper and illustrated by the 
first Artists in the country, and con- 
taining Short Stories, Travels, Biograph- 
ical and Historical Sketches, Popular 
Science, Political Economy, Adventures, 
etc., etc. It is a work that interests every 
body, and ought be in the homes of every 
family, and sells at sight. Suitable for 
CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR’S PRE- 
SENTS. The DESIGN for the Cover 
alone cost $500., while some of the en= 
engravings cost $150 each. Many of our 
AGENTS earn over $200 PER MONTH, 
and one AGENT has taken 8,000 OR- 
DERS. 

\’ Send 10 cents to help to pay for this 
advertisement, and the Illustrated Work 
and handsome outfit will be sent free. 

Mention this Paper. 


Schlicht & Field Co. 29 Park Row, New York. 











om x pe be 
every family and may be obtained 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORE, 310, BROADWAY or LO 


3, BAJLWAY_ PLACE, 





THE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le ofadescrips 
H tive Price-list, 
richly iliustra- 

z ted in colour- 


which should 
found_in 
from ‘all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational Depéts. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to_ 








ON E.C., 
_FENCHURCH STREET. 











For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


| Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General Ase 


| Sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


PLS 


in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 


‘Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10c, 











es. Address W.B. Matthews, Gen’! Land Office, Wash’n, D.C. 
PLACE (ONE ACRE IN SIZE) 


FOR AL 4 e Which is well laid out with 


trees, shrubbery, etc., and has been used for raising flowers, 
and is well adapted for that purpose. Situated about three 
miles from center of City of New Haven. Two-story house 
large Barn and four Greeu- 


(8 rooms), with good cellar; 


houses on place. Price $3,000. Enquire, 
PIG & INGERSOLL, 


LANTERN 


a@ man with smallcapital. Best 
MSS. lectures. Reduced prices. 
perience. Illus. Catalogue Free 


Stereopticons and the Best 
Views for Public, Church 
and Home Exhibitions. A 
very profitable business for 
ee, new views, 
23 Years’ Practical Ex- 
. GEO. H,. PIERCE, 
thSt., Philadelphia, Pe 


MACIC 


136 S. Eleven 





OTT, PARDEE 
Law Chambers, New Haven, Conn. 





ARM FORSALE. 1,500 acres of land. 7 miles of water 
front on Chesapeake Bay. 7miles to R. R. station. Good 
land. Fish, oysters and fruit abundant. Good buildings. 
Price, $15,000, if sold soon. Come and see it. 
O. A. BROWNE, Accomack C. H., Va. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 
AGENTS WANTED, $1 an hour, 50 new arti- 


cles. Catalogue and 
sample free. C. EK MARSHALL, Lockport,N. Y. 





ute 


on 








FOR LUMBERMEN AND WOOD CUTE 
C 
len . 


3-4 SIZE SAW-SET. 






heapest and best ever made. Setsa sawin three min- 


gth. Any one can use them. Sample of each, by mail, 
receipt of $1. Circulars free. Address, 
J. E. WHITING, Montrose, Pa. 


Also, Champion Gauge for cutting raker teeth proper 


American 
ENGLISH EDITION, 


Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.:25 per line 
Second Cover Puge—§$i.50 per line. 


Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 
GERMAN EDITION. 


Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 


and all 
Publishers, 








751 Broadway, New York. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Agriculturist. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 


Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 


Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 eaci insertion 
(#"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received, 
advertisements subject to the approval of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 








Cornish Organs on Installments at Factory Prices!! 











Warranted for 
AA, REDUCE 


y 





1 Set 
Ltd 
“ 

“ 

















(MENTION PAPER WHERE THIS “AD.” IS SEEN, 


|DIMENSIONS:—Height, 15 in; Length, 48 in, Width, 


$5.00 
DESCRIPTION, 

8, Sub-Bass, 2 Octave Couplers, 2 Knee Swells 
Contains 5 Sets of Reeds, as follows: 
Large Powerful - - - - + Sub-Bass, of 13 Reeds. 
Exquisitely, Pure, Sweet - - Melodia, ‘* 37 “ 
Rich, Mellow,Smooth - - + Diapason, “ 24 * 
acne Brilliant - - Celeste, ‘“ 2 “ 
Pleasing, Soft, Melodious - - Violas Yas 





241in; Weight, 50 Ibs, 


Style “CHIME” Parlor Organ, No. 8,000. 
D FROM REGULAR WHOLESALE PRICE OF $80.00 


To Onzuy SGD 
N 0 N 
9 Octaves, 10 Stop 





O 





Making the grandest and most perfect musical com- 
bination ever offered, combining great power, exquisite 
purity and sweetness, and the most enchanting variety 
and brilliancy. olid black-walnut case, beautifull 


A MOST LIBERAL OFFER 


Made for the purpose of having our Organs 

sold and introduced in new localities, lasting 60 days 

An opportunity offered but once in alifetime. Don’t 
fail to embrace it or you will always regret it.; 


0 our Friends, Patrons and the Public 


Being desirious of naaving our Organs :ntroduced inevery 
town and villagein the United States, knowing that the 
introduction of a SINGLE Organisa most valuable adver- 
tisement,and will certainly LEAD to other sales at our 
REGULAR Catalogue prices, we avail ourselves of this 
season of the year, when most people purchase—to make 
our Friends, Patrons and the Public thefollowing MOST 
LIBERAL OFFER onone of our best standard styles of 
Parlor Organs. When we inform you that we have fre- 
quently traced from 10 to 20 sales from the introduction 
of a single Organ, you will readily understand thatitis to 
OUR interest to make a sacrifice in order to have the 
t@’ FIRST ORGAN INTRODUCED. 2 








carved and most ceganty finished and embellished wit. 
handsome polished panels and exquisite fret work d 
signs, Triple Upright Rubber Bellows, of immense 





capacity, having cast-steel springs and automatic valve 
for regulating the supply of air, music receptacle, rollers} 
formoving, sliding fall with lock, lamp stands, handles, | 
and every modern improvement and appliance that tends) 
to perfection of tone and general durability. 











*_OUR OFFER TO YOU. * 


We will reduce the price of our latest style Parlor| 

rgan, the ** Chime,” No. 8,000, which is shown and soy 
described in this “Ad,” to about its exact cost tobuil 
rice include a handsome ad- 





HOW TO ORDER. 


It is only necessary to send references as to your 
responsibility from’ any Banker, Postmaster, Mer- 
chant or Express Agent, and the Organ will 
shipped promptly on 10 days’ test trial. 


REMEMBE that this will be a SAMPLE 


ORGAN intended to induce and in-| 
fluence other parties to purchase. 


and therefore will 
the best Parior Organ that it is POSSIBLE TO 
BUILD. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue Free. Be sure and Write to us 
and Save Money. 





















and Instruciion_ Book, 


L of Organ. 
provided it proves satisfactory to you, the balance o; 
price, $25.00, to be paid us in monthly installments of 
5.00 PER MONTH until the whole amount is paid. 
The following are the terms on which the Organ will be 
shipped to you. It will be sent youon 10 DAYS’ TEST 
TRIAL, the ten days to commence from time you 
receive Organ. If Organ suits, you are to send us the 
first payment, $40.00 and pay the fright. On the 
contrary should Organ NOT sit, you can RETURN 
it to us, and we willpay freight charges BOTH 
ways, so_you will not BE AT A SINGLE 
CENT OF EXPENSE. 





Address or call on the 
Manufacturers, 


} CORNISH & CO., Washington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 








